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Microsoft Corp. 
sets its sights 
on Jordan 


■ MR CHARLES ALLEN, 
General Manager of Microsoft 
Middle East, based in Dubai, 
visited Jordan this week nnd met 
with the staff of the Jordanian 
company Specialized Technical 
Systems (STS), authorized 
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country. Mr Ramzi AJ-Zein, 
General Manager 
of STS, held a 
cocktail recep- _ 
lion in Jjis honor 
which was ai- 
tended by several 
people working 
in the computer 
sector and the press, in which he 
explained Microsoft’s plans in 
the region as a whole and in Jor¬ 
dan. Mr Allen's visit involved 
following * up on the latest 
progress of STS. 

Microsoft's plans for Jordan 
Include the setting up of a tech¬ 
nical support program and an ed¬ 
ucational program offering local¬ 
ly tailored courses on Microsoft 
applications through authorized 
training centers which will give 
graduates certificates of experi¬ 
ence. There will also be a mar¬ 
keting push for Microsoft prod¬ 
ucts by following pricing 
policies which take into consid¬ 


eration the economic situation in 
Jordan. These prices, designed to 
fit the market, should also help 
decrease piracy in the country by 
showing vendors legal mecha¬ 
nisms to spread software. The 
focus on sales and marketing 
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dise including books, posters 


Microsoft 


and give-aways. 

The general idea is to help the 
Jordanian market improve and to 
prompt growth by providing as¬ 
sistance to any local developers 
working on Microsoft products, 
or independent software vendors 
in marketing, who distribute 
their products in the region and 
possibly outside. 

Next year, the company will 
send employees to present semi¬ 
nars and conferences discussing 
the strategies of Microsoft Corp. 
explaining how the pieces fit to-, 
gethcr. 
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it You are invited to 
share in your news 
and activities with 
our readers. 

Fax your messages 
to us on 648298 or 
write to P.O. Box 
9313 Amman. 


A big surprise in 
the Apple Vs. 
MicrosoftIH.P. 
case 

THE BIGGEST surprise in the 
international computer industry 
for a long time occurred when a 
judge in a United States court 
ruled that Microsoft Corp.'s 
Windows and Hewlett-Packard’s 
New Wave operating systems do 
not breach copyright laws by in¬ 
cluding Graphic user Interfaces 
(G.U.I), similar in principle to 
the Macintosh operating system. 
This is because Icons and 
G.I.LTs don't count as a personal 
expression, which means that 
they are not necessarily protect¬ 
ed by the law. Another reason is 
because of the license Microsoft 
received from Apple in 198S to 
develop operating systems. 

If Apple had won its case 
against Microsoft or HP. they 
would have had to pay around 
$4-5 billion in compensation! 
Analysis predicts that Apple 
might win the other parts of the 
case and that it might appeal this 
previous decision in another 
court.. 

Regardless, this court ruling 
will allow 10 million Windows 
users worldwide to feel at ease 
that they won't be robbed of their 
friendly window operating sys¬ 
tem. 
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*•” Rumor has It that 
Microsoft Corp. may release 
the Arabized version of DOS 5 
by around the end of this 
month. Users who have been 
holding their breath for this 
news may be relieved to know 
that the product is .ready, but 
it is merely a matter of setting 
a release date. 

Amstrad have reported 
shocking losses for the first 
time since the company start¬ 
ed doing business. The losses 
amount to around £15,2 mu- 
lSon. Chairman Alan Sugar at¬ 
tributed'this'to the recession 
and the slowdown in the econ¬ 
omy. He also cited the price! 
wars led by PC manufactur¬ 
ers, or what he described as 
"price dumbing’ 1 in an "over* 
supplied"’market These loss¬ 
es raise speculations that Am¬ 
strad may leave the PC mar¬ 
ket all together. ’ 


Criticism of the JCS: 
The facts 

THERE’S BEEN a lot of criticism directed recently towards the 
Jordan Computer Society (JCS), and it's about time somebody 
discussed it and put the different opinions on the table. 

The JCS was founded with the aims of organizing the Jordani¬ 
an computer market and providing progress for the computer 
profession in the country. It officially started in Uic year 1986 
and currently Includes over 520 members, compared to around 
350 last summer. Such growth in the number of members over 
this period is somewhat phenomenal. 

This growth has meant that the society has been forced to as¬ 
sume many new responsibilities and to handle many more new 
issues. 

Some members claim that the JCS is not providing them with 
the services it owes them. With its annual general assembly 
coming up soon, the numbers of members who have paid (heir 
membership fees is disappointing. This obviously represents a 
degree of dissatisfaction on their part. Among the issues raised 
by these people is the fact that the JCS does not face a problem 
of resources, since it definitely has all the financial support it 
needs. In fact, the figure I have heard is over JD 30,0001 So why 
doesn’t it put this money to good use? 

The Society has achieved many things for which it should be 
given proper credit for. It has been responsible for (he success of 
the Amman Computer Expo 91, which would have been very 
difficult to achieve if it had been left to the companies them¬ 
selves to organize. The expo, was also previously held back in 
1989, with a certain degree of success. Then, there's the season¬ 
al newsletter prepared by the JCS, "Al-Hosoub". The society 
has played an active role in promoting the copyright law which 
is going to be discussed by parliament in its next session, and it 
has recently agreed with certain parties on providing its mem¬ 
bers with discounts on computer training courses, which may 
reach up to 40 percent. If all this isn't progress, what is? 

It's a pity that the criticism directed nl tho society is not very 
constructive. What is the society? It is its members. There seems 
to be a misunderstanding of the society's role. The JCS provides 
a place or a forum for people working in the computer sector to 
present their ideas and opinions, which should help solve these 
problems. If these members don't present their iucos, how on 
earth will the society implement these ideas? 

Another very important point is that tho society is not a wel¬ 
fare institution obliged to offer its services in helping its mem¬ 
bers with their problems, just because these members have paid 
their membership fees. The JCS provides a plncc for members to 
sit and talk and reach a solution by themselves, and will then 
lend a helping hand. 

This Is very clear In the JCS' active rolc.ln reconciling parties. 
The society has played, and is still playing, n role in acting as a 
neutral judge between companies or individuals in conflict. 

The basic idea is that membors should present constructive 
criticism and understand the nature of the services provided by 
the JCS, Anybody with a constructive Initiative should actively 
promote it amongst other members if he or she wishes it to suc¬ 
ceed. 

A final word that has to be said is that the complaints do most 
definitely have reasons, and it would be illogical to assume that 
all these people complaining are in the wrong. But with an un¬ 
derstanding of the mechanism by which the JCS works, certain 
members are to blame for the dissatisfaction of others. In other 
words, members with complaints should take them to the other 



evening after which the Board of Directors Is to be elected. 
week we toldyou that they'd be doing this last Sunday. Sorry. 

On Sunday, 26, the JCS will give a seminar on the latest in the 
world of desktop publishing (DTP) in cooperation with the "M* 
Nasher" foundation. On Wednesday, 29, there will be anothtf 
seminar on "What a computer ednnot do ", 
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NOT OT BREAD 
OR RICE ALONE 


A new aet of challenges is facing 
formers who now are being asked 
to feed a rapidly growing popula¬ 
tion-while using fewer pesti¬ 
cides and artificial fertilizers that 
damage the environment. This 
issue of The World Riper fea¬ 
tures reports on the past, pre¬ 
sent and future of agriculture. 
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Saving the RCC 

■ Amman's Royal Cultural Cen¬ 
tre (RCC) could shut down for 
lack of necessary funding, ac¬ 
cording to Ad-Dusiour daily. In 
an interview with RCC's General 
Director, Mr lyad Ai Kattan, the 
paper disclosed that the once- 
thriving cultural landmark is 
now grappling with financial 
constraints simply because it 
isn't receiving the attention it de¬ 
serves from the Ministry of Cul¬ 
ture to which it Is attached. Mr 
Katun said that the RCC, which 
was established in 1980. was set 
up as an independent institution 
whose finances came from an 
endowment from the state bud¬ 
get and individual contributions. 
But since 1982, the center was 
attached to the ministries of 
youth, tourism, information and 
culture consecutively. None of 
the ministries was able to give 
the beleaguered center the atten¬ 
tion it deserves, according to Mr 
Kalian. 

As a result of these administra- 
pve hook-ups, the RCC lost its 
independence and fell hostage to 
the financial handouts of 


these ministries. Us staff became 
subject to the civil service regu¬ 
lations, which in Mr Kalian’s 
view brought injustices to the 
centers staff, some of whom 
wouldput inl8 hours daily on cer¬ 
tain occasions. In addition, the 
center's activities suffered from 
government red-tape, which ex¬ 
emplified itself in the center's in¬ 
ability to maintain its sophisti¬ 
cated audio-visual equipment 
because of endless paperwork 
and lack of funding. 

The RCC was subjected to the 
government’s policy of austerity 
which meant that the center's ad¬ 
ministration was unable to pur¬ 
chase additional equipment, like 
a photocopier, or even work its 
aircondidoning system when 
needed. A computer which con¬ 
trols stage lights has been out of 
order for sometime while the 
center’s monthly electric bill has 
been reduced to JD 3000. Mr 
Kattan said that for the center to 
follow government's regulations 
on energy and water consump- 
uon, it would have to close its 
door for the remainder of this 
ye«. The center’s annual budget 
under the Ministry of Culture is 
put at JD 180,000, which obvi¬ 
ously is too little for the RCC to 


maintain its wide-ranging activi¬ 
ties which include the holding of 
seminars, an exhibitions, plays, 
films and others. 

Students in former 
USSR are in no 
difficulties 

■ Jordan's cultural attache at our 
Moscow embassy Mr Mustafa 
Al Owdai has announced that 
Jordanian students in the former 
Soviet Union universities will 
not be required to pay tuition 
fees if they are on scholarships 
and that the terms of their study 
in these universities and colleges 
have not be changed. He made 
this announcement after meeting 
with Minister of Higher Educa¬ 
tion, Dr Awad KhleifaL Mr Ow¬ 
dai added that students who 
joined these universities for the 
scholastic year 1991/92 and 
were not on scholarships are the 
ones required to pay tuition fees. 
Mr Owdat said Jordanian stu¬ 
dents in the former Soviet Union 
are not facing any difficulties 
there, as was reported in the lo¬ 
cal press earlier. 

Ministry to 
compensate victims 
of snow blizzards 

■TheMinistry of Social Develop¬ 
ment has prepared a final report 
on the families that suffered dur¬ 
ing the snow storms. The report 
estimated the number of these 
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families at 747 with an average 
number of family members rang¬ 
ing from six to 15. Financial as¬ 
sistance of JD 127,700 will be 
distributed to these families at a 
rate of JD 150-250 for the col¬ 
lapse of mud houses and JD 250- 
500 for the collapse of cement 
houses. The report put the num¬ 
ber of eligible families at 382 in 
North Shuna, 89 in Deir Ala, 42 
in Irbid, 65 in Ajloun, 34 in Tafi- 
leh, 26 in Bani Kinanah, 24 in 
Korah, 24 in Karak, 22 in Jarash, 
12 in Mafraq, 11 in Amman, 
seven in Salt, seven in Ramtha, 
and one in Madaba and Aoaba 
each. 

Abu Odeh's two 
political bombs 

■ Local columnists and political 
activists are still in uproar over 
Jordan's permanent envoy to the 
United Nations Mr Adnan Abu 
Odehs "two political bombs", 
which he is accused of detonat¬ 
ing on tye pages of the interna¬ 
tional press. Mr Abu Odeh was 
criticized by various political 
commentators for his opinion ar¬ 
ticle in the International Herald 
™J» on 17 April, in which he 
called for the international lotion 
of Jerusalem by dividing it 
among the followers of the three 
monotheistic religions, a project 
yjjch was proposed back in the 
1950s and was the rejected by 
the Arab League and Palestini¬ 
ans alike. 

Abu Odeh’s second "bomb" 
was his Interview in the London- 
based Al Hayat, in which he de- 
ff, ^ Soals of his new po¬ 
litical party, Justice and 
Process. Mr Abu Odeh's call to 
putting an end to Arab hostility 
to Western civilization and to 
working positively with that civ¬ 
ilization was seen as a rejection 
or national and Jslamic trends in 
the Arab world. Indeed, Mr Abu 
Udeh said in the same interview 
that Muslim and nationalistic 
ideologies were on the retreat es¬ 
pecially after the end of the Cold 

Mr Abu Odeh's statements 
jew so controversial that Uie 
Foreign Minister, Dr Kamel Abu 
Jaber,; had to publicly distance 
me government, and his mini*- 


try. from Mr Abu Odeh’s re- 
marks. 

Lower House deputy Ziad Abu 

Ghancima went further to ask 
that Mr Abu Odeh be made ac¬ 
countable for his statements on 
Jerusalem which, according u 
him, contradict the official J«- 
danian government’s policy on 
the matter. 

The editor of the weekly Akh- 
oar Al Isbou, Mr Ahmad Ilawi. 
wrote in last week's issue that it 
was a strange coincidence that 
Mr Abu Odeh's statements on Je- 
nisalcm were echoedafew days 
before in Tunis by Palestinian 
editor Hana Siniora. He asked if 
the proposal on Jerusalem was 
just a thought or a pre-conceived 
project whose time has come. 

Attention Jordan 
Valley picnickers! 


• The Public Security Directo¬ 
rate has decided to regulate the 
flow of traffic in and out of the 
Jordan Valley area along the var¬ 
ious roads because of mainte¬ 
nance work being done of most 
of those roads. A PSD source 
said these regulations are taking 
place to ensure maximum safety 
as many Jordanians arc heading 
to the Jordan Valley for picnics. 
The regulations arc: 

1. All Traffic down to the vai 
lev along the Adasoyyeh-Na'our 
Al-Aghwar road is prohibited 
from 3 pm until 8 pm; as traffic 
Is allowed only out of the valley 
on that road during that time. 

2. Lorries and pick-ups (2.5 
tonnes and more) are not al 
lowed on the wa-» to Amman via 
Na’our and Adadeyyeh from 3 
pm until 8 pm. 

3. All traffic down to the val 
ley along the Salt-Wadi Sho'aib 
road is prohibited from 3 pm un 
ui 8 pm, as traffic is allowed 
only in the reverse direction, U 
out of the valley on that road 

during that time. 

4. Traffic along the Zai 
A'ardheh-Al-Aghwar road is al 
lowed In both directions as well 
as for lorries and pick-ups at al 
times. 

5. Rear boxes of lorries and 
pick-ups are never to be used for 
people transport. 
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By Lina Arafat 

Special to The Star 

LESS THAN a month after the 
UN sanctions against Libya took 
hold, the Arab world is still una¬ 
ble to decide how it can stand by 
an Arab League member in dis¬ 
tress while at the same time com¬ 
ply with a mandatory Security 
Council resolution againsL the 
same member. The Libyan affair 
centers on US, French and British 
demands that Libya hands over 
two of its citizens to stand trial. 
The two men arc accused of be¬ 
ing behind the bombing of Pan 
Am flight 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland, on 21 December 1988. 

Arab governments have abided 
by the terms of the resolution so 
far, despite Syria's promises to 
maintain air links with Tripoli 
Meanwhile, an Arab foreign min¬ 
isters' meeting in Cairo this week 
remained deadlocked on the Lib¬ 
yan question. Arab League ef¬ 
forts are not expected to make 
any progress on the matter in the 
foreseeable future. 

Just after the Pan Am bombing, 
which killed 259 people and 11 
more on the ground. Western in¬ 
telligence reports pointed to the 
complicity of Ahmed Jibril's Pop¬ 
ular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command 
(PFLP-GC), along with Libyan 
elements. US intelligence sourc¬ 
es at the time snid Jibrit was 
working for the Iranians, who or¬ 
dered the operation to avenge die 
downing of on Iranian civilian 
aircraft over the Gulf in July 
1988 by a US warship, killing all 
298 passengers on board. 

Only last November did the US 
Justice Department blame the 
Pan Am bombing on two Lib¬ 
yans, Abdel Basset Alt AI Magra- 
hi and Lamcn Khalifa Fhimah, 
who, it claimed, left enough 
clues in Malta to tic them to the 
suitcase with the bomb placed on 
Air Malta Flight 180 nnd then 
transferred to Pan Am 103. 

There are doubts os to whether 
die sanctions will force Libya's 
strongman. Col. Mun'mnr Qadha- 
fi, to deliver the two men accord¬ 
ing to the conditions made by 
Paris, London and Washington.- 
Arab and Western observers do 
noL believe Libya will be affected 
much by the embargo. In fact, 
Qadhafi has welcomed the sanc¬ 
tions saying it will give his peo¬ 
ple the opportunity to depend 
more on themselves (see inter¬ 
view on page 5). But this doesn't 
mean that the Libyan leader will 
not seek the intervention of 
Egypt and the Arab League to 
end the siege. 

Egypt, Libya's neighbor, who 
has some 1.5 million of its citi¬ 
zens in Libya and is considered 
America's strongest Arab ally in 
the area, was one of the first Arab 
states to implement the embargo 
. when it denied a Libyan aircraft 
landing rights on 15 April. BtK 
Egyptian authorities are probably 
more concerned with Libya's 
plight than with the Libyans 
themselves. 

Egypt has kept its shared bor¬ 
ders, with Libya open, to reduce 
that country's isolation, but still 
many Egyptian workers are now 
being sent home from Libya. 

"If thousands must travel 
through Egypt, then we should 
penult them to pass. It is, a hu¬ 
manitarian Issue as we try to ease 
: this situation," Egyptian ambas¬ 
sador to Jordan Mr Muhab Muq- 
: . bel told The Star. • • • 

: : • "We maintain a balanced stand, 
: hut cannot but abide by the 
UN resolution, - otherwise it 
would Only aggravate the situa¬ 
tion rather thafi eliminate It," he 
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The case against Libya 

How just is the UN's cause? 


said. "Egypt will continue its ef¬ 
forts to contain the Libyan crisis 
with the least losses possible." 

While the United Stales still 
maintains that the sanctions will 
achieve their aim, American offi¬ 
cials have recently hinted that 
the Bush administration is keep¬ 
ing all of its options handy, hint¬ 
ing that this includes military ac¬ 
tion. 

The UN move against Libya 
has generated much public hostil¬ 
ity against the international body 
and the co-sponsors of the resolu¬ 
tions among the Arabs. The move 
was seen as another in a series of 
attempts at subjugating the Arab 
states, as was the case with Iraq. 
Commentators and analysts 
warned that the next victim could 
be Syria, which is still on Ameri¬ 
ca's list of countries supporting 
terrorism. 

"We arc aware of the assump¬ 


tion of the double standards, say¬ 
ing that ihe Arab world is target¬ 
ed, but that is not the case," said 
Dr Jonathan Owen, counselor to 
the US embassy in Jordan. He 
added that the case has been un¬ 
der investigation for the last four 
years. 

"The case against the two de¬ 
fendants is what the latest investi¬ 
gations have led to, so it is not an 
issue of double standards, it is a 
legal issue, and now is their op¬ 
portunity to prove their inno¬ 
cence or guilt." 

The US has requested that the 
two suspects be tried in (he Unit¬ 
ed States or Scotland, assuring 
them a fair trail. Dr Owen said 
that international law permits the 
trial of citizens of another coun¬ 
try on the soil of another country 
that has been affected by a terror¬ 
ist attack. 

A four-month investigation by 
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Time Magazine has disclosed ev¬ 
idence that raises new questions 
about the case. Among the dis¬ 
coveries based on an FBI field re¬ 
port from Germany, the suitcase 
originating in Malta that alleged¬ 
ly contained the bomb may not 
have been transferred to Pan Am 
Flight 103 in Frankfurt, as 
charged in the indictment of the 
two Libyans. Instead, the report 
alleges that the bomb-laden bag 
may have been substituted in 
Frankfurt for an innocent piece of 
luggage. The bag may also have 
been placed on board the plane 
by Jibril's group with the help of 
Monzer Al Kassar, a Syrian drug 
dealer who was cooperating with 
the US Drug Enforcement Ad¬ 
ministration. Another scenario 
suggests that Jibril and his group 
may have targeted the flight be¬ 
cause an intelligence team, 
whose job was to find and rescue 
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the hostages in Lebanon was on 
board. 

But the US government's 
charges against Al Megrahi and 
Fhimah do not explain how the 
bomb was traced to them, nor 
how it cleared Frankfort's airport 
security system, known to have 
the most sophisticated baggage- 
transfer system in the world/ 

"There is more than sufficient 
evidence related to the two Lib¬ 
yans, otherwise the issue would 
nave not been brought up," Dr 
Owen said. 

To justify the Libyan position 
for not handing the two suspects, 
many go back to the 1971 Mon¬ 
treal Agreement dealing with 
criminal activities against civilian 
airlines. 

According to the agreement, to 
which both the US and Libya are 
signatories, the US request to 
hand over the two suspects of the 
bombing contradicts with article 
five, which gives the accused par¬ 
ty the right of not handing over 
suspects of its citizens, on the 
condition that they be tried or 
handed over to a specialized par¬ 
ty.* 
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Do the Iraqi people have (o 
pay so dearly for the sins of 
their leaders? The rules of 
"Topple Saddam" game must 
be changed If the world com¬ 
munity is to retain its credibili¬ 
ty- 

By S^jid Rizvi 

LONDON — Has anything 
changed? The innocent millions 
who were put to the sword for be¬ 
ing on the wrong side of an argu¬ 
ment do not belong ip the Dark 
Ages; in Iraq we are allowing 
multitudes to suffer because we 
want to punish their government. 

An unfashionable viewpoint, 
that, and one certain to provoke 
shrugs all around. So what if the 
Iraqis are suffering? They de¬ 
serve it ail because for years it 
has been their government at the 
head of a reign of terror costing 
hundreds of thousands of lives — 
Iraqi lives, Iranian lives and the 
lives of others who did not de¬ 
serve to die or suffer injury. 

There is a problem with the ar¬ 
gument against caring for the Ira¬ 
qis. It is that if we hold innocent 
people responsible for the actions 
of their governments, then we be¬ 
gin to justify a whole gamut of 
activities condemned by interna¬ 
tional law — from the taking of 
hostages to the "eye for an eye" 
killing of those without any ap¬ 
parent guilt, such as the victims 
of wanton terrorism. 

By persuading ourselves that 
we are simply carrying out what 
the world community, through 
the UN, has made law, we are 
painting ourselves with the brush . 
we have so far kept aside for hos¬ 
tage-takers, terrorists and others 
meting out indiscriminate 'justice' ' 
on the unjudged. We are not sim¬ 
ply beeing unfair; we are making 
a laughing stock of ourselves. 

Strong opinions, but they are 
the sum total of the frustration 
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■ " on s- So lon 8 as Saddam remains 

in power, they affirm, the suffer- 

locent ar* 5 f«saLe 

um mamtanan aid into Iraq, but if s 

quite another to decide what is 
study, conducted in September, humanitarian and what is helnfull 
showed a three-to-four-fold in- to the Saddam regime," said one 



Supporting Saddam: The West doesn't like that 
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crease in the infanL mortality rale. 

Two UNICEF studies examin¬ 
ing children under five found 
more than a quarter of them to be 
malnourished, confirming the 
findings of several other nutri¬ 
tional surveys conducted in 
southern Iraq since the end of the 
Gulf War. Iraq's Ministry of 
Health lists more than 8,000 chil¬ 
dren under five who died in Janu- 
aryand February alone. 

These shocking mortality rates 
are likely to persist because the 
capacity of the water treatment 
and distribution systems has been 
severely reduced. By Oxfam's ac¬ 
count, the whole network may 
have to be rebuilt. 

None of this, of course, is news 
to the world community or, spe¬ 
cifically, the enforcers of meas¬ 
ures that have caused the suffer¬ 
ing. The UN Security Council 
has reaffirmed that sanctions will 
remain in place until Iraq fully 
complies with all Security Coun¬ 
cil resolutions and the terms of 
the ceasefire. 

President George Bush, in the 
meantime, is building up pressure 
on Saddam Hussein to loosen his 
military and economic consolida¬ 
tion. The risk of a new flare-up 
that will envelop the civilian Ira¬ 
qi populations in yet another ca¬ 
lamity remains real. 

Western diplomats speaking on 
condition of anonymity continue 


-- omu une 

diplomat. 

So the problem that began last 
year with the Allies' failure to un¬ 
seat Saddam Hussein and lay the 
foundations for democratic evolu¬ 
tion in the country, as millions of 
Iraqis have wanted for many 
years, has snowballed into a stale¬ 
mate. 

The West is not in a position 
now to rectify its post-war tardi¬ 
ness and subsequent miscalcula¬ 
tions. Its political systems are in 
cmical transition, with elections 
in progress or imminent in impor¬ 
tant centres of power. Economic 
and political constraints limit mil- 
«ary options that were available 
last year. 

Just as the economic blockade 
of Iraq has brought on the coun¬ 
try's diplomatic isolation it has 
also fed opportunism among 
states anxious to build up their 
exports, however surreptitiously 
the conditions allow. As sanc¬ 
tions go, those against Iraq will 
soon acquire their own subterra¬ 
nean counterbalances, with sol¬ 
diers of fortune of all creeds will¬ 
ing to take risks to earn a fast 
buck. 

In the meantime, Saddam's 
power will continue to grow and 
his repressive machinery will be¬ 
come more ruthless and efficient 
at the expense of innocent Iraqis. 

■ 

Academic File 


based at the United Nations, New 
York. 

This has entailed enormous 
amounts of paperwork and led to 
confusion all around. The Jorda¬ 
nian customs authorities, unsure 
of what is acceptable and what is 
not, play safe by not leuing any¬ 
thing through. 

With sanitary conditions deteri¬ 
orating, there are fears now of a 
Widespread increase in water¬ 
borne diseases in southern Iraq. 
A Harvard University health 
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A journey in the mind ofQadhafi 

'We welcome the embargo 1 ! 

TTie Colonel speaks about the sanctions, the Pan Am affair, Iraq, the atomic bomb and his declination to be named Muslim Caliph 


tiBYA's Mua'mar Qadhafi is 
$UeflL.t despite the UN cm- , 
Lao against his country. He i 

uys* the countries which perpe- , 
Sted the UN resolutions will , 
face and not his country. ] 
In an Interview conducted re- ] 
cently by Pierre Laforet in , 
Tripoli, the Colonel warned , 
thatPresldent Bush may attack 
Iraq once again and that like 
his country, Syria and even 
Egypt will be next on Ameri¬ 
cans hit list 

Q: Are you worried about the 
recent UN decisions against 
your country? 

A; No. Countries which initiat¬ 
ed the decisions will lose face. 

Not Libya. Hundreds of compa¬ 
nies currently work on Libyan 
soil. About two million workers 
stand to be in difficulty. The 
states which provoked us and de¬ 
rived some satisfaction from this 
will rapidly be deprived of many 
trillions, which Libya will use 
elsewhere. 

In fact we welcome the embar¬ 
go. It would give us tlje opportu¬ 
nity to fall back on our own re¬ 
sources. England and France will 
only punish themselves. The 
United States will turn against 
new enemies. America will aban¬ 
don its allies for new, more inter¬ 
esting ones. That’s what hap¬ 
pened in Kuwait. 

At die moment, France receives 
its orders from the While House, 
which couldn't caro less about the 
welfare of the French people. 

So far we have been lenient 
with France, Britain and other 
European nations, despite their 
political attitude. Their compa¬ 
nies continue to work on our soil. 
But this cannot continue. Be¬ 
cause politics and business go to¬ 
gether. 

Q: And England? 

A: Let's not even discuss it. 
The Conservatives and their poli¬ 
cies have ruined Britain. Demol¬ 
ished the working classes. Trans¬ 
formed the English into tramps. 

The English government nates 
Arabs, hates Muslims. It harms 
Britain, a country which nonethe- 
jess is home to a marvelous civil¬ 
ization. And I won't mention poor 
Mr Major! 

^Q: A summit to bring the Rye 
Maghreb states (Libya, Tuni¬ 
sia, Algeria, Morocco and Mau¬ 
ritania) with the five states of 
•“*, Western Mediterranean 
Wf» France, Spain, Portugal 
wd Malta) was postponed be¬ 
cause of the recent events hi Al¬ 
geria* It was called the 5-pIus*5. 
wnat Is your view on such a 
meeting? 

.A: This project was destroyed 
J? we French government’s posi- 
jwji after the Pan Am problem 
: '-Sy-p* alliance of France and 
Britain with the United States. 


: Qi Did this come as a shock 
to you? 

LA* Like a slap, which the 
wtiernailcnia of the Maghreb also 
jett. France insulted them. Ranee 
3 s our cooperation while it 
IS™. bur own bodies. The 
. believe, that Arabs have 
■ «wiog8, They are wrong. . 

world politics af- 
; S^ by,the US presidential 
^tocuons this year? 


A: American elections are poi¬ 
soning world affaire. Bush isn’t 
the candidate all Republicans 
want. Over one third among them 
do not approve with his policies. 

He won't have an easy election. 
Perhaps his media advisers will 
rally the support of part of the ul¬ 
tra-nationalist electorate to his 
side. 

My personal sources tell me he 
will try to stage a new attack on 
Saddam Hussein's Iraq, or he will 
try to undermine my regime and 
ray country through economic, 
strategic and political aggression. 

Anything goes when the issue 
is getting re-elected. Including 
harming the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of peoples. 

Q; What do you think about 
elections currently being held in 
Europe, and those coming up? 

A: I cannot hide from you my 
desire to see the victory of the 
European right. I have had 
enough experience with the so¬ 
cialists. 

(}: And what about Iraq? 

A: Do you really think that a 
Kuwaiti citizen is happy with the 
destruction of Iraq? Yesterday I 
received two Kuwaitis. For them 
a bomb falling on Kuwait or on ( 
Iraq is the same thing. Do you im¬ 
agine that a Kuwaiti citizen who 
dies under a bomb is different ] 
from an Iraqi citizen who dies un¬ 
der a bomb? America didn't de¬ 
fend Kuwait, but its own inter¬ 
ests, its oil. That's what Saddam 
explained to his people. The Iraqi 
people now know this fact. And 
despite the position we Look 
against Iraq at the lime, in rela¬ 
tion to the Kuwaiti invasion, we 
believe that after Iraq, it will be 
Libya's turn, and after Libya, Syr¬ 
ia's turn, followed by Algeria and 
finally, Egypt. 

Q: Do you believe that relig¬ 
ious fanaticism will spur a form 
of fundamentalist hegemony? 

A: Western tyranny regarding 
the Arab world is nothing new. 
Muslim fundamentalists per¬ 
ceived this scries of permanent 
insults for many years; Insults to 
their tradition, their lifestyle, their 
culture. The West has always dis¬ 
regarded Arab civilization, violat¬ 
ing its sacred lands. These repeat¬ 
ed violations have provoked a 
serious reaction. 

Continue to pour oil on fire and 
you can only We explosive re¬ 
sults. I recently granted an audi¬ 
ence to fundamentalist leaders 
who asked me to ensure the sa¬ 
cred fight. They needed a Caliph 
(successor to the Prophet and 
f head of the entire Muslim com¬ 
munity). If I accept, the whole 
I world will be put on fire. So 1 

asked them to be patient. 

k But in Libya there is no funda- 
1 • memalist movement. For this 
they would like Libya to be their 
bridgehead. It's a matter of "revo- 
t Jutionary authenticity" they say.. 

They hope to thus avoid any 
6 ' western influence end coloraza- 



Qadhafi: "Parliaments are a big joke" 


Q; Is terrorism one way to 
solve*political problems? 

A:. Political problems are the 
cause of terrorism. If cme wants 
to end terrorism, Solve political 
1 issues; Palestine, the ’ minorities. 
South Africa. Only *cn will one 
see. an end p'terrorism. It Isj im¬ 


possible to end terrorism in lands 
which are occupied. 

Q: Regarding world opinion, 
do you believe hi polls? 

A: I only believe in direct and 
popular democracy. Parliaments 
are a big joke. I remain con¬ 
vinced that the world will some 
day understand what I wrote In 
my "little green book.” 

What is important is for the 
people to be able to express their 
views. 1 believe in the concept of 
a people's congress where small 
groups of citizens can gather and 
voice their views to be heard by 
those who govern them. In this 
manner, no dictatorship would be 
possible, and the people self- 
govem themselves. 

Q: Do you believe that one 
day you'll have the atomic 
bomb? 

A: As long as I live Libya will 
not produce an atomic bomb. If 
Libya wanted to have its own . 
bomb, it wouldn't have thought 
about the large artificial river and 
about building it. Am 1 forbidden 
from making a bomb? It would 
be stupid to imagine so. No one 
has the right to prohibit imyone 
from making the bomb. It is per¬ 
mitted to all of us. 

Had we wanted it, Libya would 
have used its billions to build the 
bomb. But Libya isn't stupid 
enough to waste its revenues on 
building a bomb. We are spend¬ 
ing our billions on winning over. 
the desert, to setting up a viable 
industrial base, on favoring opr 
1 agriculture, on educating thepeo- 
• pie, on protecting the envirott- 

’ riient, or medical research against 

AIDS, etc. 

Q: Let's talk about the Pan 
’ Am affair. Whtre are you in 
your own Investigation, U there 
5 in aspect to the Lockerbie trag- 
5: ed? which the West Is unaware 
\ «f? Do you have reVelatiops to 
BM^iWiilchonerf.^ 

; A: I have never told anyone be¬ 


fore what 1 am going to tell you 
now. Pan Am. had asked profes¬ 
sional investigators, formerly 
working For the CIA, to investi¬ 
gate the bombing. We obtained 
that report, which the bankrupt 
company couldn't afford to pay 
for. As soon as I got it 1 forward¬ 
ed it to Resident Bush in whom I 
have faith. He never replied. Per¬ 
haps because he is busy cam¬ 
paigning. We know the authors 
of the bombing, which totally 
clears our country. Contents of 


Average exchange rates In 
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the report, which are indisputable 
and objective, or the very exis¬ 
tence of the report, were never 
once mentioned before members 
of the United Nations Security 
Council. Families of victims of 
the Lockerbie bombing believe 
lhaL Libya was chosen to be a 
scapegoat. But the families want 
to know the truth. They do not 
want political considerations to 
blur the truth. 

Q; Can families of the Pan 
Am victims have access to the 
report? 

A: Of course. 

Q: Bo, the truth exists some¬ 
where, 

A: Yes. ■ 
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Dealing with Qadhafi 

THB ARAB world is facing a new dUemma: What it should do about 
Libya and its current confrontation with the United States, Britain and 
Rrance over its alleged involvement in the bombing of two Western air¬ 
craft. The tripartite onslaught against Libya has been given legitimacy in 
the form of the UN Security Council resolution 784. The resolution, 
which calls for an air embargp amongst others, is mandatory and will 
have to be respected. On the other hand, Libya is a member of the Arab 
League and is in need of the aid and support of her Arab sisters. 

The Arabs cannot dissuade the United States, leader of the Libya- 
bashing campaign, from leaving Libya alone. And they are unable to find 
a compromise that will deliver the two Libyan suspects to justice in a 
neutral country so as to close this unfortunate case for good. The reason 
for this is that both Colonel Qadhafi and the US-led alliance against him 
know that the real issue is much more than the issue of delivering the 
two men to court. 

The Arabs also know this: What Bush, Major and Mitterrand want is 
Qadhafi's head on a silver platter. Their motives are not much different 
from the ones that led to the destruction of Iraq last. year. As the siege of 
Iraq continues into its second year, the price of Iraq’s ’’emancipation" re¬ 
mains the same; toppling Saddam Hussein. 

It would be foolish not to recognize these solid facts. The Libyans are 
being punished for putting up with their leader, a man the West has de¬ 
tested lor many years. In this sense, the true objectives of the present cni- 
sade against Libya become visible. The West's harassment of Qadhafi 
a j even he agrces to surrender the two men in his custody. 
* u i^st that, and the West continues to tighten its noose, the 

Arab world will still be facing the same dilemma it is confronted with to¬ 
day. 

One has to admit that the colonel has done little to win himself friends 
ana admirers both at home and in the Arab world. Almost every Arab 
country has suffered in one way or another as a result of his irrational be¬ 
havior and irresponsible actions.. One might even say that the colonel's 
type of leaders do not belong any more in today's Arab worid, which is 
in need of pragmatic and creative men to lead it out of disarray and into 

T ° ^ onc stcp farther »one might dare declare that the 
colonel had it coming and that he is getting what he deserves. 

cannot condone in any way the punishment of 
the Libyan, or tire Iraqi peoples, simply because the West can't do busi- 

I” 01 **?* leaders - The same countries that now seek to 
ostracize Iraq, Libya, Syria and Iran are the ones that did billion dollar 
business with these countries and worked closely, too closely, at one 
™ another with their leaders who are now international pariahs. 

toya .beconies^a matter pf conscience and; not politics 
^fining ^t PC^e just to get even with their 
leadership. Tire Arabs can afford to say no to the UN if they work collec¬ 
tively and in.unity. BUt since this is far from taking place at present, one 
may choose to publicly renounce the current cnisade as, a blatant viola¬ 
tion of International law and conventions. ■ 


Letter from Washington 

Time is ripe for confidence 
building measures 


By Jenab Tutunji 

LITTLE PROGRESS has been achieved 
since the Arab-Israeli peace talks resumed 
in Washington on 27 April, and little will 
be expected before the end of this year 
when the Israeli and American elections 
will be over. All the parties involved have 
agreed to meet in Rome instead of Wash¬ 
ington, which comes close to satisfying an 
Israeli demand for the talks to be held in 
the Middle East. What more can the Arabs 
do to satiate the Israeli ego? Excuses are in 
plentiful supply for anyone who wants to 
procrastinate. 

The Israeli delegation is said to be bring¬ 
ing with it proposals for Palestinian munic¬ 
ipal elections, or for representative Pales¬ 
tinian bodies to oversee health or 
educational services as a step towards au¬ 
tonomy. Anyone who holds his breath un¬ 
der the circumstances will be asphyxiated. 

It is clear to everyone that the Arab and 
Israeli delegations are talking at cross pur¬ 
poses. The Arabs want to trade peace for 
territory and full autonomy for tne Pales¬ 
tinians. Israel, on the other hand, is willing 
to trade autonomy for security. We an 
know that the current Israeli government is 
unwilling to give bade any territory at all, 
but recent polls seem to indicate that — 
except for the Diehard Israeli settlers in the 
West Bank and other vociferous minorities 
— the Israeli public in general Is not near¬ 
ly as intransigent on this score. 

Apart from the question of Jerusalem, 
the occupied territories appear to be nego¬ 
tiable. Yet, no future Israeli government Is 
likely to offer the Palestinians under occu¬ 
pation full autonomy at one go. The cur¬ 
rent US administration, which has been 
willing to apply pressure on the Israeli 
government, expects the Palestinians to be 
satisfied with an incremental approach; 
there is no expectation that Israel will sim¬ 
ply hand back the occupied territories at 
onc go, or that it will hand bank Jerusalem 
even in the long run. 

Informed American observers of the Is¬ 
raeli scene argue that the best the Arabs 
can hope for is a measure of limited auton¬ 
omy to start with, which could then serve 
as a building block for further autonomy. 
Perhaps, evontually leading to self- 
determination, even a Palestinian state. 

rS® 8 , in 8redi€nl that will make this 
possible Is a growing sense of security on 
thepart of the Israeli public. 

This diagnosis says the problem is main¬ 
ly psychological; it is a question of trust. 
The Israelis feel menaced by the Palestini¬ 
ans; they are threatened by the Intifada; 
“|®y can sense the hatred of Palestinian 
children who throw rocks at the settlers 
and the army; they are insecure because of 
the widespread support for the FLO; they 
feel that an independent Palestinian state 
could grow into a security threat in the fii- 
ture.^ i 

^ * s , a ^? u *d that if the Palestinians were 
granted limited autonomy pnd the Israelis 
wwe to discover they could travel-to Pales¬ 
tinian arm and not feel threatened, then 
they would be willing to experiment with 
further autonomy. One thing will lead to. 
' another. As Israel's sense of security 
grows, so will Palestinian autonomy; what 
is needed are confidence building meas-. 
ures. pie path to Palestinian autonomy is 
10 . ou £2 ^ nurturing a sense of Israeli 
security. The Israeli, public must be-won 
• °ver. i ■ 

The Palestinians must then shpw that 


they can let bygones be bygones Tfc 
may be a good and fruitful approach-If 
peace is to come about, no doubt an * 
mosphere of trust will have to prevail oj 
Palestinians will have j. 

to forgive and for- 
get. They will 
nave to show the | 

Israelis that they 

are ready to ac- l-v 

cept them as 

their neighbor '( f f&J y wA 
If that is not as- J/ /)T\ V- 

sumed, • the r/4S|i / tel 
peace talks will ' flj LJ 

be for nought, m J (yf <Z\ 

Yet, it is man- / 
ifestly unfair to K . f 

demand that the 

occupied should have to assuage die fun 
of their occupiers; it is unreasonable tbai 
the weak who poses no real threat should 
have to reassure the strong, who have 
proven time and again that they can de¬ 
fend themselves. 

But the world we live in is neither fair 
nor reasonable. The question is: Will it 


have, this is a reasonable expectation. For 
significant segments of the Israeli public 
this is the case as well. 

Those Israelii who fear the wrath of the 
Palestinians for good reason, those who 
fear the vengeance of the oppressed, can 
be shown that the Palestinians can be for¬ 
giving. But for some Israelis the fear ii 
visceral; the perceived threat emanate* not 
from the Palestinians, but from a distant or 
not so distant past i.e. from Germans or 
Russians or other Europeans, the threat ii 
then projected on the Palestinians, who are 
made a surrogate and a scapegoat, who are 
subjugated and humiliated as though to 
show iho fear can be overcome, to show 
that Israel is strong enough to defeat the 
threat. 

For those Israelis who arc unbending in 
their haired, no confidence building meas¬ 
ures will suffices; and those same Israelis 
will fight any compromise tooth and nail. 

The Palestinians too need psychological 
reassurance. For the average Palestinian 
the perceived threat from Israel is real and 1 
is as large as life. The Palestinians under 
occupation are in dally contact with Israeli 
settlers who hate them and confiscate their 
property. Israeli soldiers who seek to sub¬ 
due and control them, and 'indercover 
agents who shoot them on suspicion. They 
have more than good reason to be afraid. 

This atmosphere of intimidation must be 
• dissipated, the long nightmare must end. 
The Palestinians need to be treated fairly 
and with dignity: They must be reassured 
their occupiers realize that they, , too, are 
human beings. The abuses of the occupy 
tion must cease. If an offer of limited au¬ 
tonomy is made to the Palestinians, it 
should not be made as a scrap thrown 
■ from the table, but as a gesture of good 
will and with assurances that there is a 
genuine willingness on the part of Israel to 
see the process through an outcome that 
guarantees dignity for the Palestinians and 
promises them an honourable life. The Is¬ 
raelis can then look to the Palestinians to 
. allay their fears. Confidence building 
measures need to be mutual. M 

Jenab Tutunji is a Jordanian jour- 
- nalist living in Washington. 
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Not bv bread or rice alone 

By Mark Ritchie 

in Minneapolis, UbA 
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.ml western JNortn Amenwi. a; vs : 

Farming families around the world stdl ns , 

jarly each morning to tackle much the && j||| 

that keot their parents and grandparents busy. But now ^ 

taiers are being asked to feed a rfgjl 

vilation while cutting back on the use of artificial term 

zers and chemicals which damage the ermroument 

and destroy wildlife habitats. And as concern about 

dobal vrarmfeR increases, there are rising demands 

scale so that ethanol can replace pe^unp u^. 

There are messages for farmers also m the m ■ ,HNHg 
that consumers stairfmgm toe to buy ^ 

are thinking long and hard 

pectotions which “^SSecSecome 

But before the pace anddirechonofchan^can 
clear, underlying questions must be answered. 

Continued on the next page 
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Total world grain production 


1,684 (EST.) 
Millions tons 


Regional grain production per capita 


1,441 
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Not by bread or rice alone 


Continued from previous page 

Krstis the seeming paradox of hunger 
in a world of apparent food surpluses. Is 
there a shortage of production or a 
shortage of political will to deal with 
problems of distribution? Experts gen¬ 
erally agree that for the present there is 

adequate production capacity, but for 
the longer term the question is hotly 
contested. 

The president of the Vforldwatch In¬ 
stitute: (a Washington, D.C.-based en¬ 
vironmental think tank), Lester Brown, 
argues that global shortage threatens 
because population and consumption are 
increasing while the rate of increase in 
: agricultural productivity-is foiling. 

But Normaii Bprlaug, who won the 
Nqbel Beace Prize forhis jfole as “father 
of the green .revolution/' and other 
scientists believe that technological and . 
political developments will lead to quah- 
-tum - leaps in production. In a recent 
speech on “Solving-World food prob¬ 
lems through plant genetics/* at the 
University pf DDnois atUrbana, Boriaug 

yields through biotechnology and by im¬ 
proving conventional methods of farm¬ 
ing. Alongside tirese scientific advances, 

1 political changes I coiild jfoad fo rpajoir 
improvements in farming qfficfency-^for 
example, privatizing farovs fa the former 

Mark Ritchie la the executive director of . ' 
the US*baaed Institute far Agriculture and * 
TVade Fblicy. ... , : J 


communist countries of Europe. 

A completely different tack is taken by 
tonjy Rifkin, president of the Founda¬ 
tion for Economic 'Rends, who has 
launched an international campaign to 
reduce beqf consumption by 50 percent 
over the next 15 years. This would make 
it possible to shiftbeef production back 
to family farms where beef cattle would 
graze instead of eating billions of pounds 
of grain every year-and the incentive to 
Ieved rain forests to make way for beef 
cattle would be reduced. 

Is it realistic to expect farmers to 
feed, clothe (and maybe fiiep the ex¬ 
ploding population wfale using less 
energy and fewer chemicals and artificial 
fertilizers? The answer seems to be yes, 
based.oh scientific reSeaich and crop ex¬ 
periments in dozens pf countries. In the 
Philippines, for example, researchers at 
the .Intematibnal Rice Research In¬ 
stitute are^WOriring to boost yields while: 
reducing the use of pesticides by what 
. isxalled Integrated Pest Management ' 
(IPM), a combination of breeding plants ■ 
to rqsist pests and biological control of 
.pests. Spme claim thatIPM willteduce 
pqstdde use in rice: by. 50 percent. A 
Brazilian agronomist working in Britain' 
Thdeu Caidas, cites field trials in coun¬ 
ties as different as Germany and the 
Dominican Republic, and in other coun- 
.toes, to.show that low-chemical organic 
farming qan put-produce high-chemical 
.metepda fa. yields and profits; Y-i • : 
:Rsrhaps'tiie largest recentstudy.'of 


the question was by the US National 
Research Council’s Board of Agriculture 
which analyzed the link between chem¬ 
ical use and productivity o xy more than 
adozen US farms for almost a decade. 
The conclusion was that the technologi¬ 
cal capacity exists to maintain and even 
increase productivity while reducing 
significantly the use of chemicals. The 
NRC urged reforms in federal farm pro¬ 
grams “to help farmers realize the foil 
benefits of the productivity gains possi¬ 
ble through many alternative practices/ * 
Alternative farming practices include 
crop rotation, biological pest control, and 
. improved machinery, 

'lb help peasant fanners minimize the 
use of chemical pesticides and fer¬ 
tilizers, the Federation of Social Organ¬ 
izations for Social and Educational Wel¬ 
fare in Rio de Janeiro has produced a list 
of necessary policy changes and prac¬ 
tical assistance, including democratiza¬ 
tion of credit services and price sup¬ 
ports. Many other organizations around 
the world are developing specific policies 
and programs for agriculture in their 
regions; 

. Are fanners really going to be ex¬ 
pected to produce ‘ 'green foel’ ’ crops 
on a massive scale? Environmentalists 
are the most vocal advocates, but there 
appears to be a trerid for state and local 
go^rnments in tiie U$. to meet the stan- 
-Pjl 8 ^ federal Glean Air Act by 
•inalflhg motorists add to. gasoline a 
percentage of ethanol, which can tie 
• 60111 grain and burns “cleaner" 

: W pe^teurn faefa. And Bfazil, unable 
teeam^bugktoimportfal,^hasalready 
: convertedmost of its hbme-producqd 


vehicles to use ethanol derived from 
home-grown sugarcane. 

There are three main reasons to be¬ 
lieve that the world demand for "greeii 
foels’ * will rise to massive proportions: 
ofl and gas are essentially non-renewable 
resources and supply at a reasonable 
price will eventually become a critical is¬ 
sue; even with adequate supplies, em¬ 
bargoes and wars such as the Gulf Mr 
can disrupt whole societies; and con¬ 
tinued reliance on petroleum results in 
acid rain, global warming and huge oil 
spills. 

But will farmers respond to calls for 
radical change—for a new world order in 

agriculture? Fortunately, trends in the 
industry seem to favor such a transition. 
Food Matters Worldwide, a UK-based 
monthly publication, recently reported 
that in dozens of countries, including 
many in the Third. Vtorld, there are fast¬ 
growing movements for sustainable 
agriculture. Even in the US, which was 
for years held up as a model of successful 
high-chemical agriculture, the National 
^farmers and Ranchers Congress, as for 
back as 1986, resolved' ‘that a program 
should be developed based on a sus¬ 
tainable food and energy system utiliz¬ 
ing farm products for food, and fuel that 
will also enhance environmental conser*. 
vation of soil, water, and air quality.” 

Tb assist the. transformation, a new 
social contract will be required, meeting 
the needs of fanners for a physically 
safe, financially secure and personally, 
felfifling^offifeandthe sometimes 
conflicting demands of urban conj 
sumersj Qfrich and poor; of hunters and 
amrifallovere, and ecologists*# • : ■ 
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A promise that blossomed 

Despite early criticism, green revolution worked 


j ifoat happened to the so-called green revolution? It promised to revolutionize sub¬ 
sistence farming by providing high-yield grains, modem fertilizers and irrigation to 
fa less-developed world. But critics claimed that it would lead to worsening inequality 
and unemployment in rural economies where larger landowners would reap the 
benefits of the green revolution first .. 

Researchers Peter Hazell and C. Ramasamyfiom the US-based International Food 
Policy Research Institute conducted a study on the impact of the green revolution on 
North Arcot, a rice-growing region in South India, and published their results last 
year in the book The Green Revolution Reconsidered. In the following interview, 
co-author Peter Hazell talks about the good news of the study. 


Q Initially there was a lot of en- 
• thusiaam over the green revolu¬ 
tion, but we don't hear much about.it 
now. After all the work you've done, 
do you still believe in it? 

A I think the message has got to be 


own farms because of the extra growing 
season. 

There is also a preference for more 
leisure—if they have a little more money 
they tend to work less hard—so they par¬ 
ticipate less in the labor market. With the 


are referring to is evidence in places like 
the Philippines where they have been 
growing crops intensively, doing intensive 
monocropping. Under those high-stress 
conditions, there is-going to be deteriora¬ 
tion, yields are topping out due to pest 
buildup and soil degradation too. Under 
high-yield, intensive agriculture—under 
those conditions—you can stress the sys¬ 
tem to the point where it can break down. 
But moBt of the world’s rice is not farm¬ 
ed that intensively. 

O What biotech improvements, 
• specifically, can you envision 
that will help Indian farmers in North 
Arcot? 

A I don’t think there will be any mir- 
• ade technologies. They will try to 
build in greater tolerance to drought, pests 
and diseases—those kinds of things are 
helpful because you don't lose production 
in bad years. If the plant is no longer stres¬ 
sed too much by those things, it puts a bot¬ 
tom on the fall of production. Whether 


A I think the message has got to oe ucipate less in me iaoor marnei. vyiui uie ram on me iau ui piuuuluuu. yt ucuie* 
• that the green revolution is critical larger farms, family workers withdrew they are going to he making any changes 
to India feeding itself. In the mid-1960s from the market altogether, leaving more in the structure of plants remains to be 
most thought India was going to be a jobs for the poor. People were also mov- seen, perhaps in the next century. 

A Do you see any promise in In- 


. basket case—mass starvation. For a coun¬ 
try that was once dependent on US food 
aid, it has turned around to produce food 
surpluses. There's no question that in in¬ 
creasing food production, the green revo¬ 
lution has been a success. The only thing 
that was debatable was whether the poor 
would benefit. But we saw not only high- 


ing to the town, reducing the agricultural Do you aee any promise in In- 

“TO P° oL . tegrated Pest Management 

0 The Indian government seemed (IPM—a chemical-free form of pest 
• commited to the green revolu- control that relies on using “good In-. 
tion’s success in North Arcot. Is public sects" tocontrol “bad insects”)? 
sector aid essential? A That’s the ideal way to go. The 

A Yes, a lot of things the government . problem with pesticides is you get 

• must provide. It’s one of the things insects that build up resistance. Those 
that distinguishes North Arcot from, say, kinds ofproblems are getting worse, not 
parts of Africa: you need transport, a in North Arcot, but this is a problem in 
marketing system, still you need credit, other, more intensively farmed areas. Fbr 
extension services, (and) local research instance, in cotton fanning in Australia the 
capabilities. The government had to put a solution is a much more balanced ap- 
lot of effort into research, infrastructure, proach, using crop rotation in combination 
and marketing. The current trend Is to with natural predators. 
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tion's success in North Arcot. Is public 
sector aid essential? 

A Yes, a lot of things the government 
• mustprovide.It'soneofthethings 


yield increases, but the quality of their thgt distinguishes North Arcot from, say, kinds otproblems are getting worse, not 
diets increase and their incomes in- partg 0 f ^ transport, a in North Arcot, but this is a problem in 
crease—rich and poor alike. marketing system, still you need credit, other, more intensively farmed areas. Fbr 

Q So the farmers benefited, but extension services, (and) local research instance, in cotton farming in Australia the 

. what about the non-farming capabiliUes. The government had to put a solution is a 
population? lot of effort into research, infrastructure, proach, using crop rotation in combination 

A The buying of farm inputs, fer- and marketing. The current trend Is to with natural predators. 

• tilizers machinery—all this was privatization, and we could argue that The best solution will be to have a 
just as important as whaUhe farmers did some of these things could be privatized, 

inthefield. The farmers, asconsumers, but these things have to be there no mat- around from one to the other to keep the 
spent their additional income in villages or ter whether they are private or public, pests off balance, 
local towns—and those linkages are very Some gay that population in- A Have other studies confirmed 

Important. There is a lot of growth in the u/ # crea ses and environmental • that the green revolution did 

service sector. People want to take a bus degradation are eroding the gains of not produce disparity in wealth and 
to town and go to the movies. They want the revolution—do you agree unemployment? 

to improve their homes, so they hire car- with thi8 interpretation? A fcs. Ithinka lot of the early stedies 

Patera, or they want their homes painted, - Jh North Arcot, yields /I • were very qritical, and what I think 

etc—it stimulates a lot of labor-intensive /I. are increasing modestly, and as they have recognized is that they drew 
Industry. So, it is good for poverty allevia- ^ more breakthroughs, they will their conclusions tod soon, 

tion. A lot of poor people, even within 1 .^ U p_but there's plenty of room But it was only after three or four years 

^8, get significant income from part- for improvement. ’ ^ tulr* advan- 
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fane, non-farm activities. 

Was there any increase in 
• unemployment in North Arcot? 

A What one wpuld have expected is 
• that there would be more workers 
tfafaigh population growth and for mech- 
an k3tion to decrease jobs, resulting in 
iower wages and more unemployment. 
But that didn't happen. Employment 
fafaft go down because there wasn' t much 
^^chanization; But they have more fre- 
,^ent rice crop production per year, so 
lute’s more employment through that. 
They cancel each other out! 

of the fears was that tractors tfould 

(( : faspkee workers. In North Arcot the plots 
Jland are 1 small, they don't need trac- 
^^ndwhen youtiayeche ap labor, it 

oftheir extra props; Farmlywork-, 
spend mom tune wbridngbn their 

iw.-n i- ■ - . • • 


What I think 
thi 



'sr 




A ids. 1 thmk a lot ot tne eariy studies 

s were very critical, and what I think 

they have recognized is that they drew 
their conclusions bto soon. 

But it was only after three or four years 
that small farmers (began to) take advan¬ 
tage of this,, when the government 
began to extend credit to small 
farmers. By the end of the dec- 

• ade, everyone had adopted it. 

Some critics have turned 
around completely qnd now 
1 • . - think it's not 

r\ such a bad 
Y \ i idea.4 
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JL here an fewer of them than ever before, but we u/ill never be able to do 
without them. The life of a farmer is unappreciated and certainly 
under-reported. The following dispatchesfocuson fanners 
from three distiritf,cultures, but <m. cmmon-heritagei^^ 


Millar and fHands In the rich farmland of Wisconsin. 

Turning milk into dollars 


acres on 


up and it 


ofjtheU 


all dint p abo 


producing hol8tein breed of cows. The herd grew 
from 18 in 1936 to 64 in 1946 when Reinold and 
Gerald took over and added another 120 acres to the 
farm. 

Mechanization made it possible to milk more cows 
and the herd continued to grow. Tbday, three men 
milk 272 cows in three hours on the $400,000 carou¬ 
sel. Another 57 are machine-milked by what are con¬ 
sidered dbsolete methods. With the hoisteins pro¬ 
ducing an average of 18,300 pounds a year-one-third 
more than the average in Wisconsin—the stream of 
milk has foamed higher, and every day a refrigerated 
tanker truck takes away about 14,000 pounds of milk 
for processing. 

More cows require more land on which to grow 
feed, and the Millers went on a spree in the 1980s 
bqying and renting until they had 1,500 acres under 
cultivation a,000 acres of com and 400 of alfalfa and 
some soybean). Since 1960 they have been adding 
glass-Jtoedsllos with mechanical uploadera. Now 
there is al forest of them, with bigger units costing 
upwards of $50,000. 

Strong believers in self-sufficiency, the Millers ’ 
keep all the offspring from the herd. Inabam with 
a translucent plastic roof and 1 curtains that can be 
raised and lowered to keep.out cold winds and let in 
coolmg breezes, male and female calves start their 
lives m neat individual shelters. Heifers are matured 
;Ujral mating time. Jibung bulls are castrated and at 
300 points begin a happy march through six pens, 
eating cafeteria-style m eachto gain 150 pounds 

■ 

hamburgers at McDonald’s or other fabt-^d^ 
restaurants. 1 -,= . : \ ';'•> • ■. . •;.. 

vTJkeall dairymeh^theMillersslu^d through 
tou^ihmes ^ 199Q.'9t. Milk prices sluinped to $10 : 
,ppr 100 pminds (about 12 gallons,or 45 liters); & 
With prices rising above $13, theycafcu^ ' 
squeguig out about a 5 perepnti^t.;®^.. 
truckload of 38hambui^-oni^ 


a disappointing $7,200 less than a similar shipment a 
year ago. Last year’s com harvest brought a surplus 
of 75,000 bushels over farm needs. The market price 
was $2.39 a bushel, less than the $2.75 they could 
have received under the federal support program. 
But to obtain the support they would have had to 
take 5 percent of their com land (50 acres) out of 
production, and they didn’t want to do that because 
they will need the land to feed yet more cows in the 
future. 

Tb justify investment in the carousel milker, the 
Millers are planning a second 200-cow bam where 
animals can be rested, fed and moved to the 
machine. With 400 cows, ultimately, they will need 
another 3,000-gallon cooler tank, 

John Miller has succeeded his father, Reinold, as 
president of the corporation in winch eight family 
units hold stock, and high-tech change continues on 
the farm: 

• A $20,000 gadget called a TMR (for total mixed ra¬ 
tion) will soon blend protein concentrate, haylage, 
vitamins and minerals into a chow that outwits picky 
cows and will increase milk production by 2,000 
pounds per cow per year; 

• A digital scale in the milking parlor flashes each 
cow’s output, and the records are computerized. 
Inaeminators impregnate cows with semen from the 
recommended choice of bulls, based on the cow’s 
body type and production; 

• President Miller is cbrisidering buying a manure 
digester to produce methanol worth $40 a day for 
the generation of electricity; 

• As the need for haylage outgrows the silos, the 
cost-conscious Millers turn to a cheaper alternative, 
giant plastic bags holding 200 tons each. 

Feeding the hungry might strengthen the demand 
for grain and raise its price, but for the Millers that 
would be a mixed blessing: higher revenue from 
their surplus com might or might not offset the 
higher cost of feeding their cows—and milk prices 
are still unstable.* 
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By Conrad de Aenlle 

in Zoetermeer, the Netherlands 

GERARD DE GROOT has been doing well, but now 
he is feeling the squeeze. The costs of running his • 
small Dutch dairy farm are going up and the price he 
gets for the milk produced by 50 cows is going down. 
A cheerful, hospitable man with a large, comfortable 
house, he and Ids father run a farm started by Ids 
grandfather—but maybe not for much longer. 

After rising to 43 cents (US) a liter in 1989, milk 
has fallen to 40 cents. Including a fair wage for his 
*at’s just about what it costs to produce the 
milk, wfe ve had three or four years In which we’ve 
made good money, but it’s going down a bit,” says 
ue Groot m an interview on his farm, a 20-minute • 
drive east from The Hague. <‘Milk profits are going 
vpwn and our costs are going up every year.” 

One factor driving costs higher fa a recent piece of 
environmental legislation. Holland, it seems, has too 
much dung; in fact, there are more pigs and cows 
j ^ million people, giving the country the 
most densely packed farmland and worst pollution in 
tiie European Community. So, De Groot has to do . 
nfa share m dealing with the problem by constructing 
a basm focatdi the nfanure runoff. If hedid not pro- 
f;Yidei the basing the goveriihient rai^t force Mm to 
cut back on his livestock, which, in addition to dairy 
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cows, includes 45 to 50 head of beef cattle. He’s 
philosophical about the expense, noting that it is 
worse for pig farmers. 

De Groot has had to cut back, too, on milk pro¬ 
duction to meet a government quota which aims to 
keep milk supplies low, prices high, and fanners in 
business. He reckons that since 1984, production on 
his 50-acre farm has fallen roughly 17 percent, from 
290,000 liters to 240,000, the average for Dutch dairy 
farms. 

"The quota system has been very profitable for 
us,” says De Groot. According to the Agriculture 
Ministry, the average income of small Dutch dairy 
farms rose from US$26,000 in 1985 to $44,000 in 
1989, giving Dutch farmers the highest incomes 
among the 12 EC countries. 

Without the quota system, De Groot says, his farm 
might not have survived. Less developed countries 
can produce milk at about half the cost in Europe. 
"Our costs are too high to compete with, say, New 
Zealand,” says De Groot. "flfe have to protect our 
market.” It is this way of thinking that has stalled 
world trade talks in which the US is calling for 
drastic cuts in subsidies. Ministers from several 
European countries, notably France and Germany, 
are clinging to their right to protect farmers, par¬ 
ticularly with subsidies. Agriculture programs will 
cost EC taxpayers more than $40 billion this year. 

Now Holland will be paying for the first time into 
the European pool of subsidies, so the government 
has joined Britain on the anti-subsidy side of the 
argument among EC ministers. And some fanners, 
particularly those growing grain and potatoes, are 
angry. Grain prices were falling for years, before 
; catching an updraft in recent months, and potato 
growers do not benefit from price supports. Indeed, 
j falling grain prices cut the price of feeding De 
'.Groot’s dairy herd from $71 a ton to $33, offsetting 
ithe rise in other expenses. 

! De Groot acknowledges that protection for 
farmers is an emotionally charged issue now. After 
all, why should farmers be kept in business when 
(>ther enterprises are allowed to fail? "It's a difficult 
Question,” he agrees, but adds, "If we quit, and if 
fae year from now a lot of farmers quit, then one 
day you can have too little food to feed your people.” 

1 But now European farmers are feeding not only 
their own people, but many others, too. In 1955, 56 
lucent of milk produced in the EC was exported; 
for De Groot and the other Dutch farmers, the 
figure was 70 percent. There are some aspects of 
the system, however, that even those in the industry 
concede to be a little odd, to say the least. "The 
result of quotas is that we have to import milk to 
n)ake cheese,” (because imported milk is cheaper) 
notes Tbn van der Kroon, an official of an industry 
group funded by 45 agricultural organizations, in¬ 
cluding the farmers' union. "It’s ridiculous, of 
course.” 

Despite government support, De Groot is uncer¬ 
tain where he will be in a few years. He will still be a 
tarmer, he insists, but maybe not on the same farm. 
The farm will have to grow or disappear. "For sure, 
years we should be twice as big as we are now 
to Stay in business,” he explains. "Ife have to invest 
m hew kinds of technology.” 

Meanwhile, The Hague is drawing closer and the 
foad through Zoetermeer is already fined with new 
apartment, complexes. "There’s a lot of pressure 
hem the cities to buy the land,” he says. The value 
: land, without the two houses,.is about 

$540,000. H developers come knocking, he may take 
toe money and move to Friesland, in toe north of 
tip land, where land is half the price—or even to 
yeiroark, "m stay here four or fire years,” he 
say? > ‘then look again and see what to do.”*.! !; : 

& Aenlle 1 b a Paris-based writer who specializes 

M economic affairs. 


Left out in the cold politics of Peru 





By Pilar Davila 

in Lima, Peru 

DON JUAN ORIHUELA counts himself among 
Peru’s luckier farmers. His farm is on the coast 
some 120 south of Lima in the Cafiete \falley, which 
is seldom invaded by the Sendem Luntinoso (Shining 
Path), the notorious Maoist revolutionaries who have 
been known to murder farmers and steal crops and 
cattle,. 

Nphefheless, his life as a farmer is far from worry- 
free. In the last presidential election (1990), Orihuela 
and the majority of the country’s small farmers 
voted for Alberto Fujimori, who won. They identified 
with the. candidate, an agricultural engineer who 
promised to promote agricultural development and, 
in particular, to help small fanners. But according to 
Orihuela, many now feel "betrayed and left out in 
the cold by the government”—a government which, 
according to Orihuela, prefers to promote agro- 
industry crops for export (asparagus, mangoes) 
rather than continue to subsidize and protect the 
small farmer. ■ 

The cost of production for 
Orihuela and other farmers has 
tripled in the past year, since 
state subsidies were eliminated, 
yet middlemen continue to buy 
their produce at the same 
prices. 

Orihuela sees the future of his 
family farm as uncertain. And 
with three children already in 
college, he worries that his other 
children may also drift away from 
the farm since, like most 
youngsters living in the coun¬ 
tryside, they dream about get¬ 
ting good jobs in the city. But 
the desire for a better life away 
from the rigors of a difficult farm 
life was what brought Orihuela to 
the Cafiete Valley. He migrated 
to the coastal area from a village 
in the central Junta district, in | 

1950, when he was 15, in the | 
hope of leaving rural poverty 
behind. The Peruvian coast has 
been a magnet for people from s 
the Andean and Amazonian 
regions. While in 1940 just 28 
percent of Peru’s population liv¬ 
ed along the coast, this area is OrHijnte: Wo 
now home to more than half the for 42 

nation. ~ 

i When he first arrived in Cafiete, he worked or! a . 


warn 


OrHiuftta: Working the land 
for 42 years. ; 


rence in coastal agrarian cooperatives that were 
originally formed through land reform. 

During his childhood in central Peru, Orihuela’s 
family planted subsistence crops like potatoes, corn 
and barley without knowledge of modem agriculture 
techniques. In Cafiete, he combines traditional fann¬ 
ing with modem machinery to produce five hectares . 
of cotton and one of sweet potatoes. Orihuela has 
been working this land for 42 years. 

Tbday, he works about 10 hours a day, almost the 
same as when he was a ranch worker, but he has 
gained the satisfaction that comes from working his 
own land. With his wife and three of his sons he 
leases his house at dawn each morning for the one 
kilometer walk to the farm. They perform the ma¬ 
jority of the work themselves, hiring extra laborers 
only for planting and harvesting. He has access to 
technical advice for the use of improved seeds, fer¬ 
tilizers and methods to combat pests and diseases, 
and rents three tractors which were purchased by 
the agricultural cooperative. Yet he irrigates his land 
with the methods he learned from his father. With 
the combination of these techniques he is able to ob- 
.< tain some 250 kilos of cotton per 
hectare, the average for the 
Cafiete \falley. 

The greatest problem shared 
by Orihuela and the other farm¬ 
ers of the region is marketing 
their products. Middlemen pay 
farmers about US$17 per 50 
kilos of raw cotton—about half 
what the products bring in the 
capital. And when farmers have 
tried to take their products dir¬ 
ectly to Lima, they have been 
unable to sell them because 
buyers deal only with middlemen, 
a convenient arrangement the 
two have worked out. And farmers 
are unable to hold out for better 
prices because by doing so they 
would not have enough money for 
the next planting season. 

Tb temper the tough financial 
situation, the Orihuelas have 
taken to selling half their cotton 
crop to textile mills as fibers, 
which is twice as profitable ($36 
per 50 kilos) as selling raw cot¬ 
ton. With that, they manage toi. ' 
finance their new crops. %t this - . 
is a much more complicated and 
Ing the land lengthy process than selling raw 
ware;. ; r cotton, and the termers often do " 
~ : not receive payment from the 

textile mills for months after a deal has been struck. 


500-hectare ranch that produced cotton, com, sweet * Another major problem affecting small farmers is 
potatoes and cabbage. In 3973, the ranch workers the lack of agricultural credit, a result of the ■ 
were given most of that land aspartof the I960 land Agricultural Bank’s financialidiffibulties; The state 


reform sponsored by General Juan fiasco, then. - bank, created to grant loans to farmers at verylow 
Pteru’s ruler, under the motto, "The land belongs to interest rates, waft plunged into a disastrous financial 
those who work it.’’With400 hectares and 150 : situation by former president,Alan Garcfa’sad- / 

workers-tumed-partners, they formed the ; f ministration/which granted interest-free loans that 

Cooperative Agraria de Produccuto Tfaer 'Munda, were seldom repaid. As a result, small farmers have 
headed by Orihuela. J . no access W credit,'since they carniotafford the high’ 

Tbn years later, in 1984, they decided to subdivide, interest rates chaiged ty private banks when—and ti¬ 
the cooperative's land into private piots. "Many ■ i tody agree to k loan . In Orihflela’s case; he does not owe • 
thought now that they owned the land they didn' t v money to the Agricultural Batik, but nevertheless has 
have to work as when they were laborers: That’s . j; •' been to' get credit from private, banks* ; 
why we decided to subdivide, because it-was not fair; .... . 

to the i^opecativ& that not everyone worked equity, 1 ’• Piter D4wb is e^toi;« chtef pf Ap^o:PublkationB and;j* ! r .; 
says Orihuela, Subdividing became a common occur-* researchei- at the Institute^Ap<yotefjina,; iU •• .. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON AGRICULTURE 


Make food—not war 

Ethiopia full of potential and problems 


By Melaku Lakew 

in Addis Ababa , Ethiopia 


WHY ARE PEOPLE starving in the 
Hom of Africa, the region comprising 
the world's poorest countries, Ethiopia, 
Sudan, Somalia and Djibouti? Of the 82 
million population, the vast majority of 


whom are peasant formers, more than 
two million have died and eight million 
have been displaced since 1985. Is there 
hope for the future? 

Civil wars raging through the region 
have destroyed crops and markets in 
which farmers could have sold surplus 
production. Drought has ravaged the 
area, and peasant formers and their fam¬ 


ilies struggle to produce enough food for 
their own subsistence. Essential ser¬ 
vices such as primary education and 
health care have broken down, civil 
rights are abused, and the environment 
has been damaged. 

In Ethiopia, the former government’s 
restrictions on migration, labor and 
trade, and the forcible relocation of peo¬ 
ple to protected villages for political and 
economic reasons, killed incentives for 
peasants to increase agricultural produc¬ 
tivity. Punitively high quotas for the de¬ 
livery of staple grains to the agricultural 
marketing corporations and heavy tax¬ 
ation also contributed to the disappoint¬ 
ing performance of agriculture. 




WbFUr AHEM-OPLE WHO tiROW THE FOOD 

. IN TbLWHI t. 

The key to feeding a, Hungry world is getting the food to where 
it’s needed as efficiently as possible. At the Archer Daniels Midland 
Company, chat's'the job we : perform each day. Our global processing- 
and shipping network provides a vital link between the. people who ADM 

grow food 

j world a little closeJ fogemefe --v:- 1 ■' ,* '. ' 
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While population in the region has 
grown by 3 percent in 20 years, food 
production has increased by only 1 per . 
cent, and another 15 million people are 
now threatened by disaster. 

Hope lies in a return to peace and 
stability and in progress toward democ¬ 
racy, all of which are essential to the 
growth of agriculture. Popular participa¬ 
tion in political and economics spheres 
will ensure that efforts to boost produc¬ 
tion are based on what the people per¬ 
ceive to be their real needs. 

The end of the Cold War rivalry be- 
tween the US and the Soviet Union is 
reducing the supply of military aid that 
has exacerbated conflicts, but so far 
Ethiopia is the only country in the region 
that seems close to achieving stability. 

A rigidly socialist government was 
overthrown last July and the major op. 
position group has formed a transitional 
government committed to improving the 
welfare of rural people. The represen¬ 
tative council has adopted a charter of 
basic principles to guide the government 
in promoting fundamental human rights, 
and free elections are to be held within 
two and a half years. 

When stability prevails, the market 
will be the best channel for disseminat¬ 
ing consumer goods for peasant house¬ 
holds, from metal stoves, com shellera 
and hand grinders to improved farm 
tools. But even this will not achieve food 
self-sufficiency unless there is a network 
of support services. 

Ethiopia has considerable potential. It 
is three-and-a-half times the size of 
Japan and close to 65 percent is suitable 
for cultivation or use as pasture. Its live¬ 
stock population is the largest in Africa 
and tenth in the world. Small farms ac¬ 
count for most of the food production, 
and if a democratic government responds 
to people's needs there will be incen¬ 
tives for peasants to invest in increasing 
productivity. If the current democratiza¬ 
tion process continues, the estimated 
population of 50 million people have a 
good chance to achieve food self- 
sufficiency. 

The Republic of Somalia was formed 
in 1960 by merging the former Italian and 
British Somali lands. But by last yearly 
central government had disintegrated, 
and the north was in the hands of the. 
Somali National Movement while the 
south was controlled by the United 
Somali Congress. A split within the Con¬ 
gress flared into a new round of war, and 
the toll of war is increasingly affecting all 
economic sectors, including agriculture. 

Sudan is almost as big as Western 
Europe, but for eight years the People's 
Liberation Movement based in the 
south, where the people are Christians 
and followers of traditional African faiths, 
has been waging war against the central 
government which is dominated by 
Moslems. 

In both countries conditions nece* 
sary to prbnfote agricultural production 
seem far away and they are going to be 
dependent on food aid for a tong time.* 


Melaku Lakew is an Ethiopian economist 
and a professor at Stockton State College 
in Pbmona, New Jereey, USA,. ; 
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A snapshot of food production per capita _ 

This average index offood production designates 100 as the average annual quantity of food 
produced per capita in 1979-81 and shows the relation to the annual average in 1987-89.* 
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Malaysia 142 


Indonesia 124 


China 128 


Peru 101 


Colombia 12 


Pakistan 103 


Chile 107 


Egypt 109 


India 113 


Brazil 115 


Philippines 86 


Sudan 87 


Korea Rep. 96 


HI ^^1 Hi Japan 97 

■HM Argentina 91 3 ‘Changes in per capita food production 

tenmiifllR HR «0Sta RlCfl 89 ttniopia o9 over any period of time may be influenced by a number 

of factors affecting growth or decline of food production (available arable land, agricultural 
techniques, crop yields, natural disasters, etc.) and growth or decline of population (mortality rates, emigration and Immigration, etc.). 
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A sweet addiction 


Cuba’s single-crop cum 


By Miguel Alejandro Figueras 

in Havana, Cuba 

IN 1895, Jose Antonio de Dios Garda left 
the family cattle form in central Cuba and 
want off to fight for national independence 
in the war against Spanish colonial rule. 
The war was won after three years, but 
when Jose Antonio returned home, he 
found that the form, like those of his 
neighbors, had been devastated. All the 
cattle and crops were gone. 

The story of what has happened since 
to the family and the land illustrates the 
transformation of agriculture in many 
tropical countries and the dangers of re¬ 
lying too heavily on a single crop. In 
many countries, single-crop economies 
have proven to be vulnerable to many 
outside influences: to price fluctuations 
in the world market; to the emergence 
of new aritifidal or natural substitutes to 
natural products (synthetic rubber, artifi¬ 
cial fibers and sweeteners, high-fructose 
com syrup, etc.) as well as to foreign 
competition. 

• t In the case of Cuba, the US came late 
into the war but emerged the big winner. 
A US military governor ruled the coun¬ 
try for several years, and the American 
Ttinidad Sugar Company, backed by the 
American Refining Corporation monop¬ 
oly. bought up farmland at bargain prices 
and turned it into sugar-growing estates, 
creating a single-crop economy. 

, This was typical of what was happen¬ 
ing in many tropical dountries. With the 
industrial revolution and urbanization in 
Europe) population* grew fast and the 
demand for, food arid agricultural raw 
materials outstripped the, local supply* 
foe large estates in Middle and 
“steni Europe were broken tip snd the 
Pfofcie lands of North America and Aus- 
™aput under cultivation. Then, early 
jn. this centyry, huge tracts of tropical 
were brought into use. British and 


US financial interests formed alliances 
with local elites and swept away the in¬ 
digenous agriculture to specialize in one 
crop. That was the pattern from the 
Caribbean to Brazil, Central America, 
parts of Africa and Asia. Andjapan, then 
emerging as an industrial country, ob¬ 
tained more agricultural land by annex¬ 
ing Korea and Formosa (now Thiwan). 

World production of sugar, cotton, tea 
and tobacco increased remarkably, and 
coffee, cocoa, pineapples and bananas, 
which had been luxuries, became popular 
in the developed countries. Manufactur¬ 
ing industries created a demand for scarce 
or even new agricultural materials. 

Local farmers became low-wage 
laborers on the single-crop estates, and 
that was the fate of Jose Antonio in 
Cuba, which became the sugar bowl of 
the US. During World War I there was 
a sugar boom, but by the 1920s produc¬ 
tion in Cuba was stagnating because the 
US had decided to protect its own sugar 
industry. The world depression of the 
1930s made things even worse for Cuba 
and the problems of depending on a 
single crop, sugar, became apparent: the 
Gross National Product dropped by half. 

Conditions improved a little when su¬ 
gar prices increased during World flfar II 
and trade unions for agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial sugar workers grew stronger. 
But in the 1950s there was a new slump. 
By then, Jose Antonio’s first grandson, 
Juan, and his wife (whose parents had 
immigrated from Spain) had seven chfl- 

dren, two of whom died before the age of 

thtee. A sugarcane cutter like his grand¬ 
father and father before him, Juan was 


rit* rumprnfthe oocerystxae. Juan s 


Modem techniques were introduced, in¬ 
cluding fertilizers, mechanical harvest¬ 
ers, and higher-yielding sugarcane. Juan 
and his sons were taught to read and 
write, and his grandsons attended the 
newly built schools. 

But the US, which had opposed ag¬ 
rarian reform, retaliated by imposing an 
economic embargo on Cuba—which 
meant that it would not buy Cuban sugar. 
In response, Cuba quickly cut sugar pro¬ 
duction by one-third and planted other 
crops. But the economy which had been 
run on a single crop for half-a-century 
could not be changed so rapidly without 
loss of income earned by exports. And 
when new markets for sugar opened as 


Cuba established relations with other 
communist bloc countries, it was neces¬ 
sary once again to expand production. 

As the years went by, the state enter¬ 
prise for which Juan worked gradually in¬ 
creased sugarcane production. Sugar is 
atm the major export, but Cuba is grad¬ 
ually getting away from dependence on 
one crop, and its new Food Program 
seeks to make the country self-sufficient 
in food. 

Ibday, Juan is 66 and retired. His pen¬ 
sion is similar to that of urban workers, 
and in place of his old hut, he fives in a 
concrete house with electricity. He 
receives free health services and his 
grandsons are university students.# 


Nafta: Now or Never? 

A special, 12-page edition of The WorldPaper 
examines the arguments for and against a 
North American Free Tirade Agreement in 
the US, Mexico and C anda as the day of \ 
decision draws nearer. It suggests that a \ ^ 

NAFTA could lead the take-off of other \ 

Latin American economies. \ 

Associate Editor Anthony Westell, a \ 

Canadian journalist, cites the views of experts \ 
from the three countries in his analysis of: • \ ***^3^^ 

• Why Canadians Fear Free TVade V k 

• The Revolution in Mexican Attitudes 

• The Battle in the US Congress . ’• ’ ■ 

He deals with the hotly-debated V " 

questions,. • , . \ 

• Will free trade cost manufacturing jobs V 
in 1 Canada and the US—aftd displace 

■ • Will increased production in Mexico V 
!. worsen the already polluted environment \ 
on the US-Mexleo border? • 
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ffis^^medtoberepeatingltaelf 

in 1950 when the eldest son, Manuel, 
went off to Join the rebel but wtij. 

the victory of the revolutton, tWn@ 
•tatted to get better,for the. family. The 
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Section frangaise du Star 


Entretien avec Noel Favrettere 

Lesprit francais existe, 

je I’ai rencontre 

A quelques jours de la Sc- ~ * — - 

maine frangalse(9 an 17 ' * 

mil) d I'hdtel Intercontinen¬ 
tal Jordan, le directcur du 
Centre culturcl frangais ac- 
cordc une Interview sans 
concession au "Jourdain", 

Tout ce que vous avez tou- 
jours voulu savolr sur la 
France sans jamais oscr le 
detnander 

Le Jourdain: Quelle cst votre k 

(Munition du "Francais"? Je A 

I Teuxdiretepersonnage? ' 

No« Favrelitre: II n'y n pas 
une definition du "Frangnis"... 

Chacun a la slcnnc. El dcmamJcr \ 

4 un "Frangais" cc qu'il cn pense, , >. 

e'esi, commo dlrait ui\ dc nos au- ..' 1 

icurs, 1 'incltcr A badincr avee sa \ 

propre vanild. Alors hndinons... \ 

Cctto definition a dvolud cl 
continue d'dvolucr avee 1 c temps ^ 

J avoc I'hlstoirc. Quarnl nous % * 
ttlons encore gaulois, les remains 
nougjugealem sauvages ct mime is.. 

rous. cc qui faisait de nous les--—“ ” ' * 

piuspnsdsdesgladlatcure. NoSI Favrellire PHOTO Jean-CI 

Blen plus tard, Descartes a fall 

w nous de soi-disanl "raison- i j. Conner une idde de la NoBI FavreUfcre: II s'agit de sans vln serait un 5 
W. Car ce sont avant tout nos p ra nce en une semalne, n'est-ce modfcles "pr&t-A-porter" qui soni soleil, nous auroi 
aneurs qui par leurs ficrits for- naH uoe m |«ion Impossible? commercialism; par le grand mag- gogne, du Bordeai 
gw A 1'dtranger une Idde du v wjvii Favreltere: Absolument! asin "Le Printemps" de Paris el lout aussi fameux. 

Mais Nauoldon i'a diU “Impossi- qui seront prdsentds par des , 

Hus tard encore, Voltaire, qui ui c «•«. nas francais". Prdcisons mannequins Venus de FJrance. Sa- • LJ: Quol d aut 
ES <°» f«sait scmblant \ SLXiqullsSgil avant tout chez aussi que les griffes portent ^^^etacu 
P®«r pour provoquer) que legd- K . woei ravreuere 

IranfaU ilail perdu, faisait dc ___—- ———— ,^ue grke Ijm 

EV MtoZ SS Ji STJS 1 Burn'« vin, car un bon repos sans vin serait un ch ^ 3,%, 
“I. me res,ure, “JaL printemps sans soleil, nous aurons du Bourgogne, nore euta-monie« 
& l h8£ i !„ f !r 5ai V‘ t0 ’ ,lde P du Bordeaux el des vins tout aussi fameux. . 

^MllBende monies occa- ----— tinemi, nous poun 

HSSSl V* T!" d'une eemeine -cultureUe” cen- les etojgura d^ch™ df pho 

fe §“• Imilenflei e“ “ <c u P S ) S“ l qid » Keni... pour ue quo cei 

taMe,f 1 ? uouep* fw^Sl WerconUnen- quelque, erfeteur, puislene. K liTffl 

ivasas® '■sfssst 

SSS ISSiSAIiSS 

^j ^epdmd ditd", bienSr que francaise en gdiidral. La paupieues de vousrdddiverr ' 

f ,u rencomrd Et tt'«t C niZ^ rapture mmwe e . remecter la meilleure tradition et. ■ w*aj FavreliAre 

< * uand ^ScfttaiiA^rSsww natureUe, afin dc ' se V* 3 ** Wen ** * 
cn,^derot, Proust ei beau- £ n py*2 nl « x i a diimie, au passer du poisson & la viand^, < vemms. Bt pout j 
af^Score?(^n?Je V ^ cede imervie^ 

Louvreetqueiera'arr&e JSSf’Swimauxaofitsclaux lestragc®. arro^ au Champagne. sem bie pas, dison? 
Watteau, DeJacrobc* Mo- ^ t ?f' 8 On contmuera am: un fameux p a$ abuser des born 

et beaucouptfauSea aoAn ‘ toumedos "Rossmi, dels fromag- f 

et quand je vole sur tm i * x de mode* y ea,‘des desserts... • Propoa recueiiUs 

oaquje roSTe en .^d.WnoStSSSuM Quintvln. cmm. boq.repB 





NoSI Favreliirei II s'agit de 
modfeles "prAt-A-poner" qui sonl 
commercialises par le grand mag- 
asm "Le Printemps" de Paris et 
qui seront pidsentds par des 
mannequins Venus de France. Sa- 
chez aussi que les griffes portent 


'Quant au vin, car un bon repos sans vin serait un 
printemps sans soleil, nous aurons du Bourgogne, 
du Bordeaux et des vins tout aussi fameux. 


d'une semaino "cultureUe cen- 
irdc prindpalement sur la mode 
et la gastronomic, qui seront a 
llmnneur A I'hdtel Intercontinen¬ 
tal entre le 9 ct le 17 mai. 

LJ: Mate en taut que direc- 
teur de Centre culbJrtljnto- 
vous pas plutAt specialists de 
UnaUf et de literature? 

Noll Favrelllre: Cortes, ma ^ 
je me dois aussi de prAwp “ 
culture franradse en general- « 
gastronomSe, pour pitadre un ex- 
a^ t aiTtotre"nelureUe ; 
l la physique. A Ja chume, au 
commerce, A Wconomie poli- 
S^e?etbien sttr auxgofits d aux 
modes. 

rj. <t oropos de mode*, y 
U^^eWaoi-dblpulr? 


les signatures de Courrfeges, 
Louis F^naud, Guy Laroche, 
Kenzo... pour, ne citer que ces 
quelques cr 6 ateurs parislens. 

L J: Et la gastronomle? Quels 
^«enus? Quels vins? -■ 

NoSI Favrelfere: Vous ne se- 
. rez pasttegusl Lesrecettes seront 
' bien. de chez nous. Pour com- 
mencer: magret de canard, con- 
sommd aiix ravioles d'escargots, 
paupieues de saumon... Et pour 
respecter la meilleure tradition et. 
afin de V^purer" le palais, pour 
passer du poisson A la viande, 

. sera servi un sorbet: - citron A 
I'estrpgtm, arrosd au Champagne. 
On continuera^^ avec un fameux 
toumedos "Rossini", del; frqmag- 
cs; des desserts,... ., ' 

. Quant au'vin,'car un'poti repas.. 


PHOTO Jean-Christophe Fey 

sans vin serait un printemps sans 
soleil, nous aurons du Bour¬ 
gogne, du Bordeaux et des vins 
tout aussi fameux. 

■ LJ: Quo! d’autre en plus de 
la mode et de la cuisine? . 

Noil Favrettere: De la mu- 
alque grfce A un excellent pia- 
niste, Philippe Garment, qui 
chaque soir erdera un fonds so¬ 
il ore eti harmonie avec l'espace et 
ccqui s’ypassera, 

Toujours dans I'hdtel Intercon¬ 
tinental,' nous pourrons voir deux. 
expositions, une pienqiAre faite 
d'un cholx de photographies sur 
la Jordanie signdes par aeux pho- 
tograpbes frangals :■ Bernard Guil- 
lot et Jean-Philippe Reverdot 
Une sectmde feite de desslna de 
bddeistes qui montrent I’idde 
qu'fis se font de la F^ance^ Atten¬ 
tion, ce sera un peu fou... et tani 
mleux. 


Ljs. Ce Sera votrt jpremtere 
. semaine francaise.. Compfez- 
vous rdcidiveir? 

■ Nodi Favrettere: Que celle-cl 
- se passe: bien. et plus tard nous 
verrons. Bt pour i>nir sagement 
cede interview, ce qui ne me tet- 
’ sembie pas, disons qu'on ne dolt 
.. pas abuser des bonnes choses. ■ 

Propoa recueiiUs par Francis 

. Mtuoyei*. . '. I 



Suivez le guide! 

LA MODE 

09/05 A 20h30, Diner-Gala avec 
dfiflte de mannequins venus de 
France. Les modules nrAsentls 
sont sign&par une puiade de 
cr^ateurs: CourrAges, Louis FA- 
raud, Guy Laroche* Kenzo* 
Popy Moreni* Jeune Europe* 
Pronuptia, France Petroviteh«. 

10/05 A 16HOO, Dfifite au cours 
d'un the. 

LA GASTRONOMIE 
Du 9 au 17 mat Chaque soir, le 
chef Engelberg Gmsnegler, son 
second Charles Vasseur et le 
pAtlssier d’ Alr-France Laurent 
Chevy prlparerout des sp£ciali- 
tesfrancatees. 

LAMUSIQUE 

Du 09 au 17 mai, Chaque soir* 
le .talentueux planiste Philippe 
Consent - vous eqvoAttni pen¬ 
dant le dtner avec un repertoire 
de musiques*pleinesde ebarme 


L3S, EXPOSITIONS 
Pu 09 au 17 mat Double re¬ 
gard sur la Jordaale. Des pho¬ 
tographies de Bernard GniUot 
et de Jean-Philippe Reverdot. 
Led deux cAtebres photo- 
graphes exposent leurs vues de 
Jordanie. 

BD ! 

Dbt auteurs -de bandeft* 
dessinecs nous font dficouvrir 
"Jeur France". Le rdsuitat est 
parfois un peu fou. Comnie la 














































Tissus de France 


A la mode de chez nous 

es nouvelles tendances printemps-6td 1992 sur un plateau aprfcs le diner de gala. Une des principales 
vitrines de la France vous sera servie k l'lntercontinental. Pour le plaisir des yeux! 


iTimo 


"LA MODE cst un lyran, des 
monels respcctd. DJgne enfant 
du ddgotk et de la nouvcautd... 
La suiyre cst un devoir, la fuir 
un ridicule." Ainsi dcrivail en 
son temps 1c Cardinal de Bemis. 
Quelques vers d'une valeur tou- 
jours actuelle. Avec cependant 
un plus: Haute-Couture rune dd- 
sormais avec culture. Avec un 
grand C. Elle a done tout natu 
rellemcnt irouvd sa place au 
cocur de la "Semaine CulLureUe 
Frangaiso" qui sc tiendra ft lTifllel 
tntcrconiincntal-Jordan du 9 au 
17 mai 1992. Deux temps forts k 
retenir dans cc domainc: le 
dfner-gata du 9 max qui sera ag- 
rfimcnid d'un dfifild de manne¬ 
quins venus de France, et 1 c "tea- 
tune" du Icndcmain apr&s-midi, 
le 10 mai, pidtexte k un second 
ddfild. La scconde sortie de ccs 
bceutfis sculpturales, qui feront 
P&lfr de jalousie bicn des spccia- 
triccs. 

Grands classiques 



poscra lots du ddfild de mode de 
la "Semaine Cultwelle 
Frangaise ' 1 une sdrie de modules 
aJIant du blanc au marine en 
passant par 1 c jaunc, l'orange, lc 
vert et le rose. Lc 
tout dans des 
matures toniques 
comme le vinyle 
et le lycra, ou clas¬ 
siques comme le coton vichy et 
I'organdi. J-cs grandcs vedettes 
de In nouvclle collection de 
Courr&ges: la ligne trapeze lan- 
ede par Yves Saint Laurent k la 
fin des anndcs 
1950, la ca 
puche el lc pan¬ 
talon court ou 
cycliste. 

ligne - jcunc et 
conforiablo pour 
6 ltd dans le vent. 

Guy Laroche fait 
dgalement partie 
des grands das 
siques de la Haute 
Couture 


des petites robes "charming" 
d'espnt "garden-party" k la 
“Dame de ShangaT, superbe 
fourreau de crgpe rouge laque 
donL Guy Laroche a le secret. 

Jeunes 
loups 


grands 
de la 


Haute-Couture 


et du prftt-ft 
porter francais 
sont talonnes par 



Pour ces deux grands rendez- Sous le litre sddui 
vous organiads par les magaslns sant, "Un did 
Le Printemps, de nombreux fmichemeni acid 

ctdateurs frangais ont rdpondu ft uld", sa collec- 
3’appel. De grands noms mais lion se divise 
aussl de jeunes couturiers sur la 
pente ascendante. Au total temps: 

quinze diffdrentes "maisons" 
prdsenteront Ieuis nouvelles col¬ 
lections printomps-dtd 1992. Par- 
mi Ics grands classiques de la 
Haute-Couture frangaise, la 
maison Dior, sous la direction de 
Gianfranco Fend depuis 1989, 
sera bicn dvidemment ft 
llionneur. Christian Dior, , qui 
a la fin des annds 1950 figu 
rail paxmi les cinq per- 
sounes les plus connues au 
monde avec Sialinc et 
Gandhi, a dtd Tun des 
principaux ambassadeurs 
de la mode francaisc a 
Jl'dawnrar. Dcpuls i 
dispamlon en 19 S 
Hnventeur du "Nev 
Look" a inspird avet 
bonheur ses dlffdrenu 
successeurs. 

Beautd et liixe des 
tissus, classique des 
(noddles et nehesse 
des ,. accessoires 
charmcront ! : sans 

peine ; ^assistance. 

Autre grand nom du 
prSt-S-porler et d^ 
la Haute Couture 
■ frangais et directeur 
de la maison Dior ■ 
de 1958 a 1960, 

Yves Saint Laurent 
sera yblen dvidem-. 

.‘tnerit. Vrn des plus 
auendus.: Celul qui 
dtait ddsl972 d&rit 

- comme Id plus grand. 
couturierdu .monde,. 
nous j presenter 
comme- a son : habi 
une collection 1 haul 
: coulcur agrdmenlde d 
breux .a^cessolres. -l 
,sique chic qui ne se 
: pendant pas quelque £ 

- Andrd Courrtg^s, 
le "Le Cbrbnsier de l 
tiendra une 


vVw 


des erda- 
leurs plus 
jeunes 


premifcrc collection en 1979 ct 
entamc dfes lors un parcours sans 
embdehes. Popy Morcni aime lc 
noir el le blanc qu'clle marie ou 
sdparc avec bcaucoup 
d'imagination. Ses origines ita- 
liennes lui insufflenl le style de 
la "Comm&dia deirartc". Rdsul- 
tat: des ensembles de velours et 
de satin, des coUerettcs, des cos¬ 
tumes d'arlequin... Popy Moreni 
aime utiliser les oppositions: 
dans les formes gdomdtriques, 
les couleurs, les matifcres. De la 
vdritable creation, du grand 
spectacle qui devrait ravir un 
parteire d’amateurs. 

Autre grand moment du ddfild 
ft nc manquer sous aucun prdtex- 
te: les erdations de Jean-Paul 
Gaultier, jeune erdateur leader 
sans conteste des anndes 80. 
Bound de talent pour certains, 
exhibitionniste (lc mot est fa- 
ible) pour d'aulres, J-P Gaulti¬ 
er ne fait pas dans la dcntelle. 
Une fois encore, il nous pro- 
posera un style audacicux et 
ddroutam, inspird du punk oil 
le vinyle Uent une place de 
choix. 

Le erdateur japonais Ken¬ 
zo, premier japonais k oser 
se lancer dans lc monde 
de la mode frangaisc, prd- 
sentera une collection 
printemps-did 1992 pla- 
ede sous lc signe dene 
nature exubdrante ct col- 
Ordc. II rcstc fiddle au 
look masculin- 
fdmlnin qui lui 
cst chcr tout cn 
ulilisnnt dc nou- 
vclles sil¬ 
houettes oricn- 

• talistcs. Les 

• malidros em¬ 
ployees colie 
anndc, Kenzo 

lesr a souhaiides 
naturclles, sculcs 
ou en 
duo: 
solo, 
coton, 

un, lalne viexgo fine.' 
Avec toiyours la prd- 
sence du stretch dont. 
personne ne semble 
vouloir se passer. 
Pour lui aussi, priori- 
jo est donnde aux couleurs acidu- 
Iees, avec de superbes imprimds 
fleurs, fruits ou olseaux. 

Louis Fdraud, Jeune Europe, 
Tehen, LEpatam, Olivier Strel- 
b, Dormeuil et France Petio- 
vjtch partieiperont dgalement 
au ddfild de la "Semaine Cul- 
bireUe Frangaise". Saris oub- 
lier la cdldbre maison pro- 
ialiste de lri robe 
ui prdsentera en 
uquet final 
ses plus belles 
citations 
dignes 
des 
Mi He 
et Une 

n . . . Nulls. . 

Rendez-vous les 9 et 10 mai - 
prechams ft rhdtel Intercontinen- 
La mode, apparente 
ftitflild, ddmontrera k ceux oui 




Synergies 

LA SEMAINE prochaine ft 
Amman, la Franco sera sur 
lc devant de la sedno. Une 
sedne remplic de manne¬ 
quins, dc cuisinicrs, de pho- 
tographes, dc dcssinatcurs ct 
dc muslcicns. Un dventail, 
conccnlrd sur une courtc 
pdriodo, pour presenter dlf- 
fdrents aspects de la culture 
frangaisc. 

Aupnravant, Amman 
s'ouvrait au tourisme italien. 
Domain, la capitale jorda- 
nienne accueillera sans 
doute des manifestations 
pour presenter les fleurons 
des cultures allcmandes. an- 
glaiscs, cspagnoles... 

Ainsi, celte Europe, dont 
on a tarn parld k Maastricht 
et qui divise I'dchlquier poli¬ 
tique frangais, est peut-fitre 
en train dc se faire ailleurs, k 
1 'extdrieur des frontldres. 

C'cst lc cas cn Jordanle. 
Car e'est justement dans cc 
petit pays, qui une fois de 

E lus, donne la preuve de son 
ospilalilti, qu’cxiste un pro- 
jet ddjd avoned pour la crea¬ 
tion d'un "Centre cullurcl 
europden". Cclui-ci doit 
abritcr les inslituts alle- 
mand, cspagnol, italien et 
bien sflr frangais. II sera 
dgalcment ouvert d tous les 
aulres pays dc la CEE qui 
n'cnscigncnt pas lcurs 
langucs cn Jordanic, mais 
qui ont aussi une culture h 
(aire connaTtre. Dans cc ca¬ 
dre, une bibliothdquc com¬ 
mune rassemblerait les Eu- 
ropdens. 

un tel projet n'cmpdchcra 
pas chaque pays-membre dc 
conscrvor son identitd cullu- 
rellc. II s'agk dc mettre des 
moyens cn commun. Appa- 
remment, il csl cxclu de 
coulcr tout le monde dans 
un mfimo inoulc. Car, n’en 
ddplaisc ft ses ddtractcurs, la 
richessc dc l'Europc rdside 
dans sa diversitd. 

El si c’ctait ft refairc, 11 
faudrait rocommenccr par la 
culture, disail le prophotc de 
l'Europe, Jean Monncl. La 
communautd a lour ft lour 
dtd celle du charbon et de 
l'acler, avant de passer par 
Rome ct de se retrouver ft 
Maastricht. Brcf, l'Europc 
de Tdconomic a toujoura 
joud le rflle d'une locomo¬ 
tive uainant toiites sortes de 
wagons. Mdmcs les plus rd- 
fraciaires. 

A l'heure ok Ton ddbal sur 
la possible dmcrgence d'une 
fdddradon europeenne, 11 est 
■impossible de fenner les 
yeux sur des domaines dif- 
fdrents de la politique. Sur 
cos questions, les Europdens 
seront dgalcment amends ft 
s'associer. A se compldter. 
Des transfers de souverai- 
rietd devront aulomatique- 
ment sc produire. Ce qui ne 
va pas manquer d'efirayer 
les partisans du repli sur sol. 
Rangoia Miuenamd abon- 
dait dans le sens cenlraire. 
celui de -l'ouverture, H y k, 
quelques anndes ddjft dans 
!W dc . ses ohvrages: 
"L'Europe abstrail e, form e 
gdomdtrique dessfnde sur un 
papier blanc, e'est la carica- 



Cuisine frangaise 

L'aile, la cuisse et le reste 

L'un des temps forts de la semaine frangaise: le diner de gala. "Le Jourdain" est en mesure de vous livrer le menu en detail. 

Et en exclusivity A table 


"NOUS A.VONS choisi urt menu polils raviolcs d'escargots" vient 
sodcial pour faire ddcouvrlr la prendre la rclfcve. C'est une sorte 
cuisine frangaisc ’ 1 affirmc Roland de bouillon. Les escargots sont 
Parratte nouveau chef dc la res- cnrolds dans une pfite. Us "pau- 

muration et du bar ft I'hdtel Inter- piettes dc saumon au beurre do 

amtincntal-Jordan. Une id de dc rose" suivent non loin derrifere. 
rf^narl aui sc concrdllscra dans Ce sont des roulds, qui contiai- 
fStcdfcs le premier jour de la nent de la mousse de saumon. Lc 
lors du diner dc gula. toul agrdmcnld do pdla^ei de 
^ mnf i e bcuiTC de rose. Jusque 1ft, vous 

11 Ce^lr^ I&, prfts ‘dc 200 per- gofilez ft la cuisine traditionnelle 

sonnes. avides dc connaitrc, rune frangaisc. 
des meilleures cuisines du monde Aprfts trois plats, une pause 
1fM1 r verdict Pas s'impose. U ^sorbet citron ft 
SS laisscr lc moind're dd- I'eslragon” vient 4 la tcscoiBsc. 
■ mpmi Un zcsle de "nouvellc cutsme" au 

^ milieu de ce menu gasueno- 
doit Stre pari^mt. m iquc oft les standards 

JJJ ga 2 ^ff,p c t' sont cn premiere ligne. 

land Parratte ct Roland Parratte, 

Charles Vasscur, JK #, j w franc el di- 

sous chef, qui ont un y { 

point commun: ils t , 
sont "'ft 

frang- 4 

als - 

Prc Vdf r V0J 

mier ar- 

gumcm f //A ^ 

el etitrde cn ^ 

matiftre 

plutfit di- yft 


le avec y 
un "drained 
dc magrel dc ca¬ 
nard fumd". Un plat ddjft copleux 
que les gastronomes appclcnl au 
choix, amuse bouchc, amuse 
guculc, assifttc d'altcntc. Cc n'csl 
qu'un ddhul. "Quand on organise 
un tel diner, on prdvoil six ou 
sept plats" assure Roland Par- 
raiic. 

Zcstc dc nouvelle cuisine 

No nous laissons pas nbatire. 
Le "consommd dc volatile aux 


! Mi reel: A 

£ wLjV dpoque, 

1 tout le 
• monde vou- 

1 A/^y 7 ,a n0uvcllc 

p" j cuisine. Au 

j bout du 

/ compte, ccla rc- 

f | vcnaiL ft avoir une grande 
I nssifttc avee ricn dedans. 
lF AujourdTiui, bcaucoup de 
restaurants frail 
•M fa*- un compromis 

WfH entre les deux 
cuisines". 

Aprfcs lc renouveau, rctour au 
classique. Plat suivant. on ne peul 
plus connu: lc "loumcdos Rossi¬ 
ni". Ingrddicnts: Mousse de foie 
gras et sauce aux truffes... 

Ce n’cst pas find. Garde?, encore 
unc petite place dans voire esto- 
mac ddjft bicn rempli. Ccla vaut 
la peine. Vous allez ddguster les 
ddsirs de la ferine sur son lit de 
salndc". Voilft pour la version 
cryplde. Avco ddcodeur: il sagil 
cn fail d'un plateau dc frontages 
tradillonncl assort! d'une salade. 



De gauche & droite: Charles Vmeur et Roland Parratte 


n En France, nous dficrivons les 
plats de ccttc fagon, car nous ne 
voulons pas que les gens sachent 
de quoi il s'agil. Ce sont des 
icrmes conn us des chefs qui ser¬ 
vant ft enjoliver la cuisine 
frangaise” dit Roland Parratte. 
Assez de myslftres. 

Levons main tenant lc voile sur 
une palette compile dc frontag¬ 
es: Brie, Camcmberl, Roblochon. 
Roquefort... Juste avant lc cafd et 
les pralines, "unc mousse de 
fraise sur son coulis" vous sera 


servie. Une sorte de bavarois. 
C'est plus frais qu’un gateau et 
cel a dfitent le palais. 

Ambiance feutrde 

Comme dans les plus grands 
restaurants, cc diner de gala sera 
ryilimd par les. notes d'un pianiste 
rouennais, Philippe Garment, qui 
excellc dans sa spdciallld: le Jazz. 
Cc virtuose qui connatl sur le 
bout des doigts les diflfcenls styles 
de Jazz, du toul dfibul jusqu'ft' 


1 'dpoque modeme saura erfier unc 
ambiance feulrde. "Un grand re- 
pas sans musique, c'est un peu 
froid" precise le chef de la resuiu- 
ration et du bar. Repertoire: Fats 
Waller, Errol Gamer, Oscar Pe¬ 
terson, Bud Powell, Monk, Bill 
Evans... I 

Les autres repas de la semame 
ament dgalemenlune forte color¬ 
ation ftangaise. A la carte: du 
foie gras frais, du tuibo, de la 
saule, un peu de gibicr, des con- 
fits de canard, ct de la bouilla¬ 
baisse... "En une semaine, nous 
aliens donner une bonne image 
de la gastronomic frangaisc, il n'y 
a que. ga qui ne change pas cri 
France", ironise Roland Parratte. 
Mats le tout nouveau directeur de 
la restauration ct du bar dc 
1' Intercontinental-J ordan a aussi 
1 'intention de travaillcr sur le 
long terme. 

Fin septembro, il prdvoil 
l'ouverture d'un restaurant tradi- 
lionncl frangais dans l'enccinie 
dc lTiOtel- C’est le sous chef Vas¬ 
scur qui a lc dossier cnlrc les 
mains. Ou plutfii lc menu. Cclui- 
ci devra changer tous les jours. 

La carte sera remodclfie trois 
ou quatre fois dans l'annde. 
"Nous aliens cssayer de faiic dc 
la grande classc, jc veux dire dc 
ia gastronomie" prficise Roland 
Parratte. L'ambiance sera feutrfie, 
comme pour le diner de gala. Lc 
service sera dlfiganl. ''En prin- 
cipe, on ne doit pas avoir 
l'impression que quclqu'un vous 
sen, des gens sont 1 ft pour vous 
aider et lc chef discuie avec 
vous". Question incanloumable: 
les prix? Roland Parratte: 
"Quand les gens vont sortir, ils 
ne pcnseroni pas ft la cheitd du 
repas. Cor ce quo nous allons 
faire... jc crois que nous serons 
les souls ft le proposer 1 '. ■ 

F.M 


Cap93 

Air France a l’heure 
de l'Europe 

n_ .itiinm X nine 


R FRANCE vit ft l’heure de jpta* da P r ^ cl 
p 93. Un plan straldgiquc qui 1 acceleration G roupe Air 
rticule autour de quatre oricn- construction 

feeT <li0 rc r M UC,iV dc London commereia^d^ 
rganiMlion, d^ devan. du subi 
tfnt, adapter le rdscau cl la 

Jte au projet dc ddvcloppe- dorlncr. pariouv 

Ces grandes lignes serveni de la pnori^au marchdau 
dre -aux actions entreprises 

»ur renforcer le Qroupe ft la ^LS et lignes, unc 

idle de rintcnsification de. Ia recuon progr^mj passagqr 
incurrence et de I'offensive at- Direcuon du au^as ^ 

ndue des companies amfrl- ct ^! d g ^^ 0 tf 6 galemenl unc 
irncs el asiatioucs, Elies doivenl ^n«w«ii 8 de 

i pebnetm^ resliur ses 

lullibres dconomiques dts 1993. c o nsl rec lion^ nr S doll 

■ Vnlflcatton . 

i»_ ■■ ■: _ _' ■ . norinpR iiisou'ft Drdsent cxplpil^®^ 


gains de produclivild et par *£%£££& 

I'accdKratlon du ^ nSs t!' 1 'cxploiiaUon des rdscaux 

construction du Groupe Air d , Air prance et dTJTA est assufde 

France. a nxii sous une scule marque, avec des 

U fonclion avions aux ra 6 mes standards, 

subi une rforgamsauon complete, aw ^ recettes impor- 

erdation dDkraibon gfind- ^ 


se (rartiiii nntamment 


HYlUltO UUA .. 

Des gains et des recedes impor- 
iflnlB seront dgalement obtenps, 
suite ft la fusion des rdseaux d Air 
France et dUTA sur l'enscmble . 
des rdservalions informaliques. 
De nombreuscs synergies peu- 
vent d&ouler d'un tel rtpproche- 

mcni. , 

Aif Inter. 

Ccue unification des marques 
implique le transfert vers Air 
FrSiw de l'acuvild afinepne 
dUTA, cclle-ci poursulvpnt alors 
son activity de maintenance, in- 



AtrbusA300 

Paris. .. ' . . 

Tout en se consacrant en pnon- 
ti au marehd mfitropolitain, Alr. 
Inier est par,ailleurs le vepteur du. : 
Groupe sur certaines lignes moy- 
en-courriers internationales. Une 
modification de son slalut a dtd 
rdalisde. afin qu'Air Inter puisse 
devenir tine, compagnie qtn . 
puisse he pas so limiter au terri- 1 . 
toire francais' et arborer ft 


mcrcialisaiion d’un produit Air., 
Inter, sous la marqud Air Fiance 
est alors ddfinitivement levfie. 

Par ailleurs, les structures cpra- 
merciales d'Air Inter ont ,dt 6 re¬ 
vues dans 1 'esprit qui preside ft la 
reorganisation de la Compagnie 
Air Frtmce.- . 

Cette grande rfifbrme est inlcr- 
venue le ler Janvier 1992. to 
programme dhaimohisation entre 
Air Frange et UTA devrait 6 tre 
mi$eenplaceaud$butde93. ■ 
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Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send a 
photo...we will run it free 
of charge In The Star's 
People and Events page. 


• The Jordan Royal'Automobile 
Club announced that out of the 
52 drivers who participated in 
the Old fax-sponsored speed test 
conducted last Friday, the first 
ten winners were as follows: Ah¬ 
mad Qomoq (Renault 5 Turbo; 
in 2:15.04 min.), Ghaith Beibel- 
si (Toyota Starlet: in 2:18.37 
nun.), Ma'rouf Abu Samrah 
(Renault GT Turbo; in 2:21.62 
mm.), Senan Ai Saudi (Daihat¬ 
su Charade GTI; in 2:27.22 
min.), Kbaiid Naghawi (Golf 
GTI; in 2:28.05 min.), Fouad 
Agha (Daihatsu Charade OTI; in 
2:28.36 min.), Basera Tarazi 
(Daihatsu Charade GIT; in 
2:29.13 min.), Mahmoud Qo¬ 
moq (Fiat Uno TUrbo; in 2:32.07 
min.), Abdul Qader Abaza 
(Fiat Uno Turbo; in 2:32.20 
min.), Beshara Quz'or (Datsun; 
m 2:38.09 min.). 

• Under the patronage of HRH 
Princess Wljdnu All, an exhibi¬ 
tion of Turkish handicrafts was 
opened Wednesday at the Royal 

Cultural centre (RCC). The ex¬ 
hibition, entitled "From Yester¬ 
day to Today", was jointly orga¬ 
nized by the Turkish Cultural 
Center and the Turkish Ladies 
Association of Amman. The ex¬ 
hibit will run until 7 pm this eve¬ 
ning. 

• The cultural service of the 
French Embassy in Amman and 
i j J 1181 ^ of Tourism have in¬ 
vited the renowned French writ¬ 
er Jean-Marie Le Clezio to visit 
Jordan between 29 April and 9 
May during which he will visit 
Amman and Petra. 

Bom in 1940, Le Clezio is 
well known to the French liter¬ 
ary community. He wa& awarded 
one of the most distinguished 
awards ~ 1 the Rcnaudot 
Award- in 1963. in apprecia- 
tton of his story m Le Process 
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• A number of heads of Arab and foreign diplomatic missions in Jor¬ 
dan, along with other officials and their spouses, gathered at the Crown 
Rotisseric at the Jordan InterContinental Hotel 

5.® c f ckl ^ , J ^PJ * 011 hosted by Mr and Mrs Mutasim Belbdsi 

Co - : md by — 


thc Oenero1 Unl0 » of Voluntary Social" 
(GUVS), Dr Abdullah AI Khatlb distributed, Thursday 23 Aoril c& 
tificates to the graduates of a joint training project between QUVSmh 
U ie Near Ea« ffiimdallon CNEF). The events vTcrc "K 
Ramiha districts and Bir Khcdad in Shobak district. b 

Candidates were trained in the mcdiodology and skills of community 

SuSdta “uiage mana « cmcnl of ■ ^dil-fund that will be J 

lira LKhET ,o?^ Z1:d by . NHI k “ An ’ oricon "on-profit founds- 
K In u l 91 / to osusl orphans and refugees m thc Middle 

»branch m JoMan was established in 1937. Since then. 2 

eTrS^n? •i2fi? OI 5f d n °S ricuItur al extension in the sotT 

ern of die kingdom In addition, NEF has conccnirntcd on comm* 

ni S^£ V SL^ ment ’ y oulh acti vitlcsand primary health care 
NbF held a celebration in Petra, during wliich ncrccmcnts 

SffJST 111 . 11 ? fouml,ulon and lwo toco! societies^Thunciba'and 
tionalT^nk^n * rcccivcd f « donation or JD 10,000 Tram Thc Na- 
Sill? , Company of m m attempt to help start low- 
P ° nsurc economic development in hoih cities. 

" ils hcW r °' * 



WiliCll ilO WUI Visit 

BoT » u Clezio la rt & te&M wiIi h » W • M 

well known to the French”,* of Jorfan. Univeralty 

ary community. Ho was awarded ward » toe buiidmgofSie? new school ° b Plj8y ^“^“don, to- 
oire of the most distinguished Th° group will also give a concert v<irm n „i, T r • , 

35SL iT 1963* in S ^ ^ ^ b ‘™ n ‘ ° f "» “ «¥ JtaK? taSSE 

Verbal." He"sis? rated'u£ h "***»B?LSS^rt&rt55S , B , ^?i 1 SSS£SLSrj , SSSt? , _l ! em -"* 


for his "Desert" story. ” 

_ Being a man on the move, Lo 
Clezio was always in 'search of 
sources of inspirations through" 
the constant, change of people 
and scenes. Central America, 
American Indians and pre- 
Chrjstopher. Columbus dvifiza- 
ii- hons were central themes in his 
'.books.;.- • , 

t. Le Clezio, gn advocate of the 
Palestinian cause, wrote many , 
essays on Palestinian suffer¬ 
ing published in the "Jttvtie 
Deludes PalestinenneS". The 
5 5 *ye ar ^)]d writer' has over 30 
■ f.to 1 ?? toast of which were pub¬ 
lished by Galiimazd. 

• The Environmental Research' 
Centre (ERC) of the Royal Sci-' 
entific Society (RSS) has recent-^ 
ly concluded the implementation ■ 
of an agreement with the Com-. ■ 
mission of the. European Cbm- '• 
m unities (CEC) in Jordan‘as - part 
of the. second cooperation proto, 
co! between the EC arid Joidan. 
The EC has agreed, to prdyide v 
sopport equivalent to 
ECIJ 505,000, hi the form <jf * 
equipment and supplies in add!-/ 




52 1 9 ^acting a program of ex- = 
SSH-Sl? transfer In 

tne field of environmemat- pro¬ 
tection. ^ 

ou? advanced scientific activities 
anning at protecting water re- 
* 0u toes and enhancing watia* 
SSJP- .WW. ln , Jorcfin.- The 
*^8 torefceive an' 
aMltionaf assistance pf ECU 
3 S), 000 m continuation of the 
efforts of the BC in supporting 
environmental protection in Jor- 

25tS C r 1 TE ht .S fM S > Which 
stoned in. the 1970s; aims at 

RSS capabilities 
, ' of scientific and 
ethnological research and de : 
velopment.-as. Well as trainmg 
pro^arrig and sphhlarsfiips.^ •?,. 

.Manager of> the ‘Arab ; Banking 


^ d 011 to® occasion of 
me shareholders general com¬ 
mittees meeting. 

• General Manager of Air 
France office in Amman, Mr J. 
C.Rouyer, held a farewell cock^ 

SiSnSrf 1 ^ Amman Marriott 
w«ek to bid farewell 
to Mr Rafik Sakbat and hi? 

■ inL fe fi 2 °r h ^ ^ SaU “ t 18 leav ' 

; 5 assume his" new 

. ■ ■ ■. . i. 

Muhammad Ah- 
mad Hamden, Abdul Malid 

a I ? ,D,n, “ m Gboseib 

W, a ®?l. on Saturday 25 

Apnl on TTbe Aftd)ic mid Islam- • 
!P in.Confrontation with 
the Modem Techno^ogy, ,, inviia- 

77 Lan guage Assembly, were 
•; 5, v uoctors "and Intfinwfsiw- 


HouS ofTn^^W ai >ciion organized by d 

wilfv now « U 2i C rifi e?, a, ° Is, ato' c and Arabic Heritage House, the 
The auctio a n S< rtSi d ih!*!? lun J y l°. sn °P U P somc splendid bnrgaiw 
WliSSS AteftiP «.» »r in Jordan.^Tu i 


at i nM a j rrnii ui me j ora on intert-onui 

prosSve^Wder?u lr Sam,r Abu ’ D chayfl aims to tempt 
conKa^cZ;':Vl to The Star so™ of hU ttp-rf 

2100 fa tothl m ( wl * M estimated value of JD 

ed Hth cenS&ft^m ™i'" y 5' Vf " I v ? sc , (JD I ^ 00 >. twoilluswt- 
(JD 750 .^^^j^manuscripts with cloven and nine miniatures 

lion of AM W re,pcclivd y>- Aw*® carpets and another first edi- 

phenomSiaf micM> t An l i , * e f es s ? Dm 1 dlc ^st show had since resold at 
for JD 5,2Cxj ,rt rcsoi^?n e 7 1 JlS Wcr J d P ]® 00 of Ka'bo cover bought 
bought forS while a Sevres piece 


vance, Sotheb^anrf r^r J VICW toe 400 exhibit in so¬ 

on sale, ^ . ^-toisues 1990 and 1991 catalogues will also be 



Agenda 


Film* 


jiTb Amerlen Cultural Center 

Exhibitions 




■bad-A 


assrsa 


of the Fme Arts Academy iu 
Baghdad, will run until 7 May. 
Paste, metal and bronze sculp* 
tores display a unique persona! 
style. 

■.At Alla Art Gallery, the oil 
paintings of Iraqi artist Maurice 
' Haddad will still be open to pub¬ 
lic until 3 May. 

Wald trips 

■ Mends of Archaeology CFoA) 
will conduct a field trip to Unun 
Qais on Friday 1 May. Ms Su* 
swtna Keroer, director of the 
German Protestant Institute, will 
brief the frieatis on the a rctnKO’ 
jo^cal hlstoiy^ the area. . 
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Black Britain: 

The word on the 
street is Islam 
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By Kate Daniels 

Star Stiff Writer 

FASHION, AS wc know, can be 
fickle. Gone are the days of the 
gun-toting "gangster" rappers; thc 
paramilitary uniforms are out, thc 
heavy gold rings and chains are 
gone, references to sex and drugs 
are now decidedly outdated. 

Instead, they're talking "peace", 
they've traded their chains for 
caftans and the word on the street 
is Islam. But this is not a fashion 
statement, this is the new genera¬ 
tion of young, black converts, 
whoso numbers suggest that in 
Great Britain alone, Islam is now 
the fastest growing religion. 

H I think of it as reverting' to Is¬ 
lam, rather than 'converting'," 
said luma', a West Indian Chris¬ 
tian by birth, and now an Arabic 
language student at the Universi¬ 
ty of London. "Islam is the black 
faith. When thc white man took 
our forefathora as slaves to the 
Caribbean, they were Muslims. 
It's the age-old issue of 'roots'; 
blacks are finding themselves, 
and this is one way of expressing 
it." 

Islam has been a political vchi- 

z .U tnr A. ..-I ~r 


alism since thc 1960s, when the 
Nation of Islam was formed by 
Elijah Poole, a black American 
who studied under thc guidance 
of the Sufi mystic Dr Fard Mu¬ 
hammad. 

A vocal black activist and later 
mentor to Malcolm X, Elijah 
Poole assumed the title The Hon¬ 
orable Elijah Muhammad', and 
began to prooch his message to 
the 'lost and found Islamic peo¬ 
ples' of black America. Afro- 
American conversion to thc faith 
has since been steady, and thc 
ethnic appeal of Islam is now a 
global phenomenon. 

All men arc equal in the sight 
of Allah; Islam is an egalitarian 
faith," said Casslm, a 24-year-old 
Muslim from Manchester, Eng¬ 
land. "Islam has finally given 
blacks self-worth, after over 400 
years of oppression." 

. many of his contemporar¬ 
ies, Casslm views Christianity as 
an alien faith that was forced 
upon his ancestors during the 
stove trade. "It was simply a form 
of social control," he argued, 
end It remains a symbol of slav¬ 
ery. European Christians charged 
btodt slaves with being the 
snamed descendants of Ham, and 
that according to 'the curse of Ca- 
n f an , toey were condemned to be 
slaves to the white man. In Islam 
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Cassim with his family 

we submit to nothing but the will 
of Allah." 

Fellow friend and convert Zaki, 
who rejected his Roman Catholic 
upbringing at the age of 19, sup¬ 
ported Cassim's views: "Blacks 
are tired of white supremacy," He 
said. "Malcolm X said that in Is¬ 
lam one has the right to fight for 
a just cause. Therefore, he used 
his faith to fight towards abolish¬ 
ing thc white man's racism, preju¬ 
dice and other social injustices. 

"Unfortunately, Christianity 
was manipulated for thc aims of 
whito supremacy," added Cassim. 
"Look at thc way in which Jesus 
is depicted — blond haired, blue 
eyed, sometimes wearing a 
crown. He was a poor, Palestini¬ 
an Jew, not an aristocratic 
prince." 

Solidarity among black con¬ 
verts has meant that Islam's new 
wave of recruits are finding few 
problems in reconciling their new 
faith with their former lifestyles. 
"I still go out, but I don't drink al¬ 
cohol, said Junta 1 . "And as far as 
girlfriends are concerned, I in¬ 
tend to stay single until I find a 
Muslim girl to marry. My meat Is 
all halal , I fast in Ramadan and I 
pray five limes a day — even in 
work." . 

"My lifestyle is strict, but I en¬ 
joy it," added Zaki. "Islam has 
changed my life in many ways. 
Jt's a focus; it's self-improving. 
Aspects such as fasting encour¬ 
age stamina, dedication and 
strength of character." . 

Lefia, who is 26. and was intro- 



Palestinian artists: 

New visions of the 
homeland 


duced to the 
■ ^ faith by a 

. work-mate, 

U said, "People 
till criticize me for 
converting, es- 
, Ira peciaily my fe- 
RM j J™ male friends. I 

; don't agree that 

TUj&y by becoming a 
# rSftfl Muslim I am 
Trn'U ^Bning away 
(f i f V my freedom as 
Jm a woman. I 
• 8t to perform 

the same job 
and I still love 
f the man I mar- 

f ^1 ried. My hus- 

band is wholly 
supportive of 
my 

fact he wants 
i to learn more 

because he is 
considering 
converting 
himself." 

"Contrary to putting roe in 
chains, my faith has encouraged 
me to be independent, and to de¬ 
fend what I believe in," she said. 
"British Christians have the 
strangest ideas about Muslim 
women; some think we are 
obliged to walk three paces be¬ 
hind our husbands.” 

Some of Britain's black youth 
remain nonplussed about Islam, 
while others completely reject the 
idea of forsaking their Christian 
faith. Beverley, a 23-year-old 
teacher, said, "It is true that 
Christianity was forced upon 
black slaves, but the case was the 
some with Islam, particularly 
with thc trade routes through East 
Africa." She also rejected thc 
idea that by denouncing Chris¬ 
tianity, blacks arc psychological¬ 
ly emancipating themselves from 
the legacy of white supremacy. 

"It Is true that Islam is often 
equaled with the (black) national¬ 
ist movement," she said. "But 
don't forget that for every Mal¬ 
colm X there Is a Christian coun¬ 
terpart. Look at Martin Luther 
King — it was his Christian faith 
that gave him the courage and the 
strength to resist oppression." 

"Religion is a personal thing, 1 ' 
she added, "and we shouldn't dif¬ 
ferentiate when we all need Is re¬ 
spect. We have a voice, we are 
free-thinking; we are black and 
we are British. Faith gives 
strength to any man regardless of 
theology."* 


By Hlnd-Lors Mango 

Special to The Star 

SEVEN PALESTINIAN artists 
are currently showing their work 
at the Abdul Hamid Foundation 
Gallery. Entitled ''New Visions", 
this show deals with Palestine — 
the country, its heritage, and the 
uprising. Following In the foot¬ 
steps of a similar exhibition held 
in 1990, this year's artists were 
Verc Tamari, Nabil Anani, Sli- 
man Mansur and Tayseer Bara- 
kat, joined by new-comers Jawad 
Al-Mafihl, Ya'qoub Al-Kurd, and 
Khalil Rabah. Their work will be 
on show until 14 May, 

All of the pieces are abstract, 
with some making clearer state¬ 
ments than others. Tamari stands 
out by the medium she has cho¬ 
sen; she creates realistic images 
of her homeland out of pottery, 
with the basic theme of a stead¬ 
fast people facing all opposing 
elements.. 

One distinctive piece is of a ter¬ 
ra-cotta family, standing together 
with their hair blowing in the 
wind, looking on at the mangled 
gray mass which once meant 
home. Much emphasis is given to 
the symbol of tne family, since 
the artist stresses: "For me the 
family is the focal point." She ex¬ 
plains that every day, images of 
destroyed homes are shown on 
television, while families look 
on. Yet these people remain root¬ 
ed and defiant — and this is her 
message. 

Uprooted trees, crafted in stark, 
morbid colors and coated with 
glossy glaze are another symbol: 
The punishment that Palestinians 
receive for defying the occupa¬ 
tion; the destruction of their pre¬ 
cious olive trees. ■ 

Some of Tamari's pieces are 
wall reliefs, which are empty of 
people and seem more joyful; 
one is a typical, blue-covered 
breakfast table. Is this a sign that 
the artist is breaking away from 
her traditional woTk 7 "No, I used 
to do a lot of wall reliefs, and the 
miniatures that you see are part 
of my continuing efforts to exper¬ 
iment with ail that clay has to of¬ 
fer," she answered. 

Inspiration comes from old 
family photographs, news clipi- 
pings and current events. Past 
ana present merge, triggering off 
a sense of nostalgia. 

For S liman Man but, the intifa¬ 
da has also left its imprint on his 
work. His cave-lik;e frescoes give 
one the sense of going back in 
time to the epochs of the cave 
man, when he first started to ex- 
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press himself using natural dyes 
on stone. He shows Man ex¬ 
pressing his frustration and lash¬ 
ing out — using straw, chalk, 
henna, and other items from 
earth's treasures. 

The artist explained: "The inti¬ 
fada has taught us to become 
self-reliant and to make use of 
whatever to available. With the 
present economic situation, we 
have had to search for other alter¬ 
natives to the usual materials 
used in art." 

Formerly heading the League 
of Palestinian Artists in the Occu¬ 
pied Territories, Sliman feels that 
people like hlmscJf are actively 
portraying boldness in their 
choice of color and brush strokes. 
He slated that ''there is a will to 
change and to create better art." 

Anani Is one of these artists. He 
chose leather as his dominant me¬ 
dium and took hto inspiration 
from ancient Middle Eastern art 
traditions. Overlapping masses 
create lifelike mountains In vari¬ 
ous degrees of brown. In each 
work, Anani makes sure to in¬ 
clude a traditional motif — the 
sun may be oriental in design, or 
a piece ^of embroidered cloth. 
Even though this technique is 
still in an experimental phase, 
Anani feels that it has carried him 
"one surer siep forward." 

Denim and corduroy fabrics are 
other unconventional materials 
employed in the collages of 
Ya'qoub Al-Kurd. Concentrating 
mainly on the female figure, ho 
uses strips of this material in dec¬ 
orating her dress, hair, ora quilt. 

Tayseer Barakat relics heavily 
on abstract, and shuns any realis¬ 
tic figures from appearing in his 
work. Turbid black on white, or 
thick powder paint reflect thc art¬ 
ist's interaction with his environ¬ 
ment. One composition is an ex¬ 
periment witii prints — four 
canvas squares or different sizes 
are arranged; one is scribbled 
upon with pencil,' another shows 
the imprint of a car tire while an¬ 
other is heavily colored. Multi¬ 
colored pastel squares are stuck 
side by side in the comer, neatly 
contrasting with the otherwise 
chaotic strips.' Hie artist ex¬ 
plained: "I am searching to un¬ 
derstand my inner world, shaped 
by the interrelated universal 
rhythms of daily life." 

Despite the wide variety of ma¬ 
terials, all of the pieces prelect a. 

S jlitical message. "New Visions 
has brought people together 
— those who think ‘ and who 
dream alike in their aspiration for 
peace. ■ 
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ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 — Super Bloopers. 

9:00 — Encounter. Guest Leb¬ 
anese poet Jawdal Haidar. 

9:30 — Varieties. 

10:00 — News In English. 
10:20 — Tracks of Glory. A 
mini scries starring Phil Morris: 
The film is abouL black Ameri¬ 
can world champion cyclist, 
Major Taylor, who went to 
Australia to compete against its 
national cyclist. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 — Wings. "Puppet mas¬ 
ter": Brian imagines lumsclf to 
be a puppeteer, and treats his 
employees accordingly — re¬ 
stating in funny situations. 

9:10 — The Long Ride: A 
documentary program about an 
American millionaire who de¬ 
cides to travel to China to rest 
and get away from his admirers. 
10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 ■ Track of Glory. Part 

II: Major, Don and their wives 
decide to boycott the contest's 
organizer, Macintosh, until he 
agrees to run a clean business. 

MONDAY 

8:30 — Comedy. 

9:10 — Capitol City: The di¬ 
rector of Shane Dealers creates 
a mess when he buys money on 
the black market. 

10:00 — News In English. 

10:20 — Gold. A new scries: 
Johnny and his brother Tom 
find gold in the river. They 
manage to get a franchise for 
prospecting from the New Zea¬ 
land police, but thieves never 
leave them alone. 

• TUESDAY " 

8:30 — Princesses. "Someday 
my prince will come": The 
three protagonists decide to 
split the house work between 
them. Princess Georgina reluc¬ 
tantly agrees. 

9?10 — Rich Tea and Sympa- 
tljy: Julia's ideas influence 
George's decision to cut down 
on manpower at the packing de¬ 
partment 

10:00 — News In English. 

10:20 — Oscar Films. "Roman 
Holiday": Princess Ann decides 
to exchange her throne for a 

K eacctal time amongst the pub- 
c, thus causing anxiety to her 
government . 


to dissuade T. 

J. from ac¬ 
cepting the 
promotion 

and the trans- A 

for to Canada. Kj 

9:10 - m 

World of Au- 
dubon. "Sea 
turtles": A 

documentary 
program on 
yet another of 
man's vic¬ 
tims— die an- I 
cicnt nomad, 
the sea tur¬ 
tles. 

10:00 — 

News in Eng¬ 
lish. 

10.20 — The 
Other Side of 
Paradise: 

Manna is ar- _ — __ 

% Spalz ’ <“ mo 

doctor. The 

Americans, on the other hand, 
declare war on Japan in the af¬ 
termath of their attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

THURSDAY 





Americans, on the other hand, eminent, loses classified infor- 
declare war on Japan in the af- mstion on his genes research, 
teimath of their attack on Pearl The federal police want those 
Harbor. documents. 

10:00 — News in English. 

THURSDAY 10:20 —■ Devices and Designs: 

c ^ II is revealed that the station 

8:30 — The Simpsons: Homer manager had had on intimate re- 
Simpson and his wife decide to Onionship with the deceased, 
g) on a holiday trip, so they ask 11:10 — Sibs: Nora's husband 
Homer’s father to baby-sit for is utterly surprised Ihm his wife 

them. nan nlTnnl I. U! _«. 


WEDNESDAY. 

8:30 — Sputz. "Bye Bye T. J.": 
The staff members do their best 


■ -- VW 1 UV IV/ 

80 on a holiday trip, so they ask 
Homer’s father to baby-sit for 
them. 

Basketball. 
10:00—News in English, 
10:20 — Movie of the Week. 

SUUTi31 8 Ryan 
ONeal: Oliver, a law student 
and the son of a millionaire, 
falls in Iqve; with Jenny, daugh¬ 
ter of a poor baker, and Ihey de¬ 
cide to get married without their 
parents' blessing. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 — Coach: Haydn's 
daughter, Kelly, is disappoint¬ 
ed because Stewart decides to 
move to California to work 
there, and forgets all about their 
marriage plans, 

"The chilling 
effect : Nick, who works on a 
top secret project for the. gov- 



can afford to give him a luxury 
car for their wedding anniver¬ 
sary. 

FRENCH PROGRAM 

SAMEDI 

6:00 — Les tortucs Ninja. A 
cartoon scries for children. 

6:25 — Le dessous des cartes. 
A documentary program. 

6:30 — La famine Fontaine, 
A scries about a family. 

7:00 — News In French. 

7:15 — Magazine. A cultural 
magazine.. 

’ DIMANCHE 

5:30 — Michel Valllant. A 
cartoon series. 


Programs on 
Jordan 
m Television 
F from 

►> 28 

Y r May 


5:50 — Des chifiYes et des let- 
tres. A program about the com¬ 
pletion of numbers and letters 
between Lwo competitors. 

6:10 — L'teole des fans. A 
program where children sing 
the songs of their favorite sing¬ 
ers. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Carnet de notes. A 
classical music program. 

LUNDI 

6:00 — Le jeu des animaux. A 
program about the composing 
of names for animals. 

6:10 — Le monde sous-marin 
de Jacques-Yves Cousteau. A 
documentary program about 
marine life. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Le magazine sportif. 
The weekly sporis magazine. 

MARDI 

6:00 — Bouli. A cartoon series 
for children. 

6:05 — Les tortucs Ninja. A 
cartoon series. 

6:30 — Marc et Sophie. A 
comedy series about two doc¬ 
tors. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Varieties. A selection 
of French songs. 

MERCREDI 

6:00 — Le monde esl a vous, 
A variety and cultural program. 
7:00 — News In French. 

7:15 — Intertroplquc, The ng- 
rlculiiiro magazine on Africa. 

JEUDI 

6:00 — Les sanctuaircs sauv- 
ages, A documentary program. 
5:30 — Maguy. A scries about 
Maguy and her husband. 

7:00—News In French. 

7:15 — International Circus. 
Le cirque du Soldi. 

VENDREDI 

5:30 — Le stagaire. A French 
film. 

7:00 —News In French, 
jas—Teranga gulllaume. A 

film. 
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your 

horoscope 

by Jean Dixon 

ARIES (21 March - 19 
April): Someone is likely 
to ask for financial help 
Think twice before com* 
milting yourself. The news 
from nbnond can help you 
spread good well. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 
Muy): A family problem 
can be solver! if you con¬ 
tinue to be patient. Finish 
routine chores early in the 
week. The mail brings In¬ 
formation that will help 
your career. 

GEMINI (21 May - 20 
June): An old friendship - 
can be renewed. Romance 
may be involved. Put your 
best foot forward. Your 
co-workers could be in a 
difficult mood. Projects 
you can handle alone pro¬ 
duce the best results. 

CANCER (21 June - 22 
July): Direct action if nec¬ 
essary io achieve your 
goals. Your ftnaiicitil situ¬ 
ation improves. Showcase 
your mlcnLs and you will 
unia/c those who have 
misjudged you in the post. 

LEO (23 July - 22 Au¬ 
gust): An opportune time 
to pursue your personal 
goals. Friend and family 
offer no resistance. Follow 
established work proce¬ 
dures. 

VIRGO (23 August - 22 
Scptcml>cr): Cooperation 
is the key to success. A 
creative project gels the 
green light; move ahead 
quickly. 

LIBRA (23 September • 
22 October): Keep in 
touch with important cli¬ 
ents. Do not underestimate 
your talcnLs; expect others 
to pay you a fair price. 
Travel Is favored. 

SCORPIO (23 October - 
21 November): Creative 
project arc of major im¬ 
portance now. Specify re¬ 
quirements. Avoid manip¬ 
ulating others. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 No¬ 
vember - 21 December): 
Ask direct questions and 
you will receive belter re¬ 
sults. All sides will profit 
from a candid assessment 

CAPRICORN (22 De¬ 
cember - 19 January): 
Your vitality is high- 
Overseas cuntacLs play *a 
important role in your 
business success. Stick to 
your priorities. 

AQUARIUS (20 January 
- 18 February); Improve 
security by tightening reg¬ 
ulations. loin forces with 
people who are shoulder- 

utg their share of the load. 

PISCES (19 February *20 
March): Show good judge¬ 
ment in your, business 
dealings. You. will end up 
iri the winner^ circle u 
you persevere. 
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Would You 
Believe. 

Taking the felt off the 
hammers of a piano gives 
the instrument that 
“honky-tonk" sound for 

ragtime songs. 

* * * 

The lost ice age ended 
less than 20.000 years 
ago, n mere blip of time 
compared with the over¬ 
all ago of the Earth. 

* * * 

Some people believe an 
inventor by the nnine of 
Gustave Whitehead flow 
in a plane in 1901, two 
years before the Wright 
brothers' famous first 
flight. * * * 

The island of Green¬ 
land, the largest in the 
world, is more than 1,600 
miles long and 800 miles 

wide at its wideBt point. 

• * * 

Some Bay a raccoon’s 
footprint looks a lot like 
one that would be left by 
a small human being. 

* * * 

Earthquakes killed 
about 62,000 people 
worldwide in 1990. Only 
57,000 people died in 
earthquakes throughout 
the entire 1980s. 
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By GARY LARSON 


ACROSS 39 Heads: Fr. 

1 Fellows 40 Repeal 

5 Nearly verbatim 

10 Lean-to 41 Loan appli- 

14 Field cam 

measure 43 Slay 

15 Medicinal 44 Tub wash- 

Plant ings 

16 Betore gram 45 send by 

or scope post 

17 Cut ol Peel 45 _ n0va 

10 Repose 47 walking 

20 Small stick 

_ parrel 4a Trevino 

r, k-, 0r ! s 51 Ark man 

22 M. Zola 52 Enlistees „ 

24 Lean and 55 Johnson, 

slron Q the comic 

25 Be ol im- 55 Shirk 

portance 57 )n a _ 

26 Fairy (agitated) 

29 Was gener- 58 ot the 

ous D'Urber- 

32 Shears villas'' 

33 Mary — Eddy 59 One who 

34 Ziegtetd nominates 

35 Utter 60 Glass sheet 

wildly 

36 River in DOWN 

AfriCB 1 Be without 

37 Ulster 2 Suffer 

38 Amerind 

4*1992 Tribune Media Service* Inc 


3 Pharmaceu¬ 
tical 

4 Wine word 
6 Make 

certain 

6 Ford or 
Grabta 

7 Wallet 
stuffers 

8 Actress 
Merkel 

9 Get con¬ 
trol of 

10 Bar mugs 

11 Organic 
vegetables, 
tor example 

12 If not 

13 Poor grade 
18 Grows 

together 

23 "The Ghost 
and Mrs. —” 

24 Rub dry 

25 Tortes 

26 Scour 

27 Name in 
philosophy 

28 Certain 
watercraft 

29 Beer 

30 Gladden 


3t Very fond 
one 

33 Nips 

36 Yale's home 

37 Ringlet 

39 Young'uns 

40 Still 

42 Skin erup¬ 
tions 

43 Attitude 

45 Bea Arthur 
role 

46 Yawn 
causer 

47 Seafood 
item 

48 Ms. Horne 

49 Shamrock 
land 

50 Princely 
Italian 
family 

51 — King Cole 

53 Eggs 

54 Sixth sense 



“Sure. The piece you’re lookin' for is straight over them 
hills — course, that's as the crow files, not as the 
chicken walks. Ha ha ha ha.” 
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Another Damascus hand 

the DAMASCUS Bridge Association organ¬ 
ised the First Damascus International Bridge 
Festiveal, Our brothers made their best to pro¬ 
duce a successful festival. Our Mends tried hard, 
but they have the same problems we all have In 
this game, the organisers arc also playing, never¬ 
theless, the final result was a happy endine tor 
tire organisers on the account of their results, a 
typical situation, .but I am sure that our Syrian 
wfenfla did not mind since their main target was 
a succesful festival. 

Here b a hand from the second session of the 
Open Pairs: 

* AK 
▼ 432 

♦ 1054 

, ♦ A K.987 


♦ 975 

♦ 109 876 

♦ 32 
*Ql0S 


N I 
W E 1 
S 

* Q432 

V AKQJ5 

♦ AJ4 

*J : 


* J .10 8 6 . 

V — 

* KQ987 

* 64 32 


Playing a normal contract of 6V , I won ^ di¬ 
amond lead and got the bad news when I cashed 

th VMh a sure heart loser, I should eliminate the 
spade and diamond losers. 

In view of the trump situation, I can't afford 
ruffing the club good, so, I pbyed (he * J and 
Se lady on my left hesitated then played the 
five. Should I flnesse7 

I couldn't think of a distribution that would 
lead to a successful line without finessing. Ac- 

SfttasSfifflJSTS 

fflg my two diamond's cards and cashed the 
other spade honor. 

I nlaved a club winner and discarded the spade 
«could choose j> rufl.or not. she 
could’nt make more than a trump trick. . ; 

If the *Q or die *10 didn't drop, then pfiw. 

trick. 

SaSkjgBSg; 


By blending In with the OBtrlch's eggs, Hare 
Krtahnaa are subsequently raised by the adult birds. 


W%~ wonder if she knows 1 
[l exist.- Should J cq/j 
her?Maybe she doestrf 
even know 1 exist ?'Weft- 




her: No, vast*.-*** 
if she knows X exist..- 



-Sii 


Same planet, different worlds 
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Spring exhibition unveils 
new colors, traditional quality 


By Kate Daniels 

Star Staff Writer 

NOW THAT spring has arrived 
you may be thinking of adding a 
new dash of color to your ward¬ 
robe, brightening your bedcovers 
or color coordinating your home. 
Maybe you are looking for a gift 
for newly-weds, or perhaps a 
special fnend? 

Perfect gift ideas include col¬ 
orful, handwoven rugs, beauti¬ 
fully embroidered quills and pil¬ 
low cases, cushions, handbags, 
T-shirts and beach bags..., and all 
can be bought locally at one of 
the year's most exciting and 
worthwhile exhibitions. 


The output of these cottage in¬ 
dustries will be on display at the 
exhibition: Traditionally woven 
woolen rugs, lavishly embroi¬ 
dered quilts and coordinated 
cushions, suede and leather purs¬ 
es, handbags and wallets, cotton 
tote bags, olive oil soap and de- 
lighLful collector's dolls. 

"The success of these projects 
has been the wide ^election of 
colors and designs in the prod¬ 
ucts available,” said Ms Salti. 
"For example, the Bani Hamida 
women originally started out 
with only one design; it's amaz¬ 
ing how much they have diversi¬ 
fied to meet modem day needs." 
She also emphasized customer 


we have been training the wom¬ 
en in using calculators, tracking 
inventories, learning to drive 
trucks and typing. 

"U is fun to work on these pro¬ 
jects, because they have empow¬ 
ered so many women," she add¬ 
ed. "They now have a source of 
income that they never had be¬ 
fore. Wc have watched bedouin 
women put all of their daughters 
into school; we have also 
watched them go on the pilgrim¬ 
age and perform their life's 
dream." 

The spring exhibition aims to 
target both long-standing follow¬ 
ers of Bani Hamida and Jordan 
River Designs, along with visi- 




exhibition has been organized by 
Save the Children, and features 
(ho exquisite products and handi¬ 
crafts of the Bani Hamida and 
Jordan River Designs projects. 

The beauty of the exhibition is 
that, besides displaying high- 
quality, locally produced items, 
it also promotes women's devel¬ 
opment projects and encourages 
Jordan's potential handicrafts ex¬ 
port market. 

"The Bani Hamida women's 
weaving project was started by 
Save the Children in 1985, and 
Jordan River Designs was set up 
two years later," said Ms Rebec¬ 
ca Salti, director of Save the 
Children in Jordan. "The pro¬ 
grams incorporate income- 
generating cottage industries, 
health and agricultural projects, 
children's education and credit 
programs." 


tom-made according to the color 
scheme of your home — there is 
Jots of flexibility." 

Both of the projects, which arc 
carried out in cooperation with 
the Noor AI-Hussein Foundation 
under the auspices of (he Minis¬ 
try of Social Development, pro¬ 
vide a livelihood for over 1600 
women and their children. Be¬ 
sides reaping the obvious bene¬ 
fits, such as belter health and ed¬ 
ucation for themselves and their 
families, the women involved 
have learnt a multitude of new 
skills, and their lives have been 
enriched in many ways. 

"There is a new air of profes¬ 
sionalism among the young bed¬ 
ouin and refugee women, said 
Ms Salti. "For the Bani Hamida 
tribe, many are the first genera¬ 
tion who have been able to read 
and write. For the last two years 


particularly from the Gulf. It 
also promises'to deliver tradi¬ 
tional classics along with new 
color combinations and ideas, in¬ 
cluding embroidered lamp¬ 
shades, T-shirts and wall hang¬ 
ings. 

This is an annual promotion, 
and the projects are very depen¬ 
dent on the sales from the spring 
exhibition," said Ms Salti. Her 
modest aspirations for the pro¬ 
jects include an eventual export 
market and eventual self- 
suslcnancc for these traditional 
and ambitious cottage industries. 

. The exhibition, which is un¬ 
der the patronage of HM 
Queen Noor Al-Hussein, will 
run until 6 May at (he Haj 
Hassan Estate (Abdoun Valley 
Rd - Hal Nazzal Rd) Follow 
the signs. 10 am to 9 pm. 


Radisson offers Silver Hotel 
pass to in-bound tourists 

■ Radisson Hotels International have announced the launch nf. ■ 
novativc program that assists international tourists travelling!?? 
United States, Canada, Mexico and the Caribbean, arranitinS 4 ; 
paid hotel accommodation l>cforc leaving their countries 8 ^ 
The Radisson "Discover America Silver Hotel Pass Procmm-i. J 
fcctivc 15 March 1991 to 31 March 1993. The Silver HmtZIT 
purchased in the traveler's home country at n rate of $ 99(^3 

One Silver Hotel Pass provides one night's lodging at ncariv im : 
Radisson Hotels around the United Slates, Canada, Mexico aH : 
Caribbean Tor up to four adults. A minimum of four Silver HoieX 
cs must be purchased which can be used at n combination of RatiS 
Hotels. Reservations must be made in advance nnd some resS 
apply. Taxes and other incidental ex;*rises are not included 
We're excited to ofrer this innovative program to in-bound tn« 
ers, said Scott Fischburg, director of travel industry sales forM; 
son Hotels International. "Other international programs don’t X 
the flexibility of Radisson's Discover America Silver Hotel Past& 
price is available for nearly 100 different Radisson hotels," hcsdM 
Wc anticipate that many international visitors will take advantaged 
the Stiver Hotel Pass because it's so easy to use. Reservations cak 
guaranteed and the Silver Hotel Passes can be purchased aimoreifo 
^ iP ls ££ ver World Offices located in niqjor cities across ft* 
globe, from retail travel agencies, major wholesalers and tourojw 

, Jo y ce Jeffers, vice president of sales for Discover & 
World Marketing. 

'Hie Radisson Hotels International organization manages, operate 
and franchises deluxe piuza hotels, suite hotels, hotels, inns and k- 
sorts at more than 315 locations in 25 countries around the wodi 
Corporate headquarters urc located in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Discover the World marketing is a unique US-based intwnaiimi 
travel marketing firm with worldwide satellite offices which produce 
incremental sales in foreign markets for a select group of complcma- 
tary clients within the travel industry. 
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cent After n^i ' l ^wgc sales have exceeoca 
SdceqhS months. Gillette annouriced that 100 

S0 Ji in 1“ iSsSw alone, 

threiycarsorpronjotP ^ Coni our which reached this number^ 
** that the new product will 

eqitip^wUh;^ 6,11 martet - du€ 10 «* variw « feaW * ; 
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Diplomatic Corps 


Algerian. 

Austrian Embassy.674750 

Bahrain. 

Belgian. 

Canadinn...066124 

Chilean.--. 

Cyprus Honnrnry Cons. 877659 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Gen. 622.124 

Finnish Consulate.623443 

French. 641273/4 

German ........689.351 

Greek .672331 

Hungarian...Hi 6614 

Indian... 637262 

Iraqi . 639331 

Italian...638! 85 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese... 672486/7 

Yugoslavian .. 665107 

Kuwaiti.675135/8 

Libyan......666118 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan...641451 

Netherlands......637967/625165 

Indonesian. 828911 

North Korean . 666349 

Norwegian Consulate. 637164 

Pakistani.. 622787 

Palestine...677517 

People’s Rep. of China.666139 

Phillipincs. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari........644331/2 

Romanian . 667738 

Saudi Arabian. 814154 

South Korcnn.660745/6 

Spanish . 622140 

Sudanese......... 644251/2 

Swedish . 669177/9 

Swiss...686416/7 

Syrian... 641076 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Turkish .641251 

United Arab Emirates. 644369 

United Kingdom.....823100 

United States or America.. 644371 

USSR.641158 

Yemen. 642381 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

UNDP.668171/7 

UNRWA. 669194/8 

(Taiwan) .. 671530 

UNICEF.. 629571 

Con. of Sri Lnnka ...... 

Con. of Iceland.. 


Airlinqs 


Arab Air Cargo.674191/95 

Aeroflot..,,..641510 

Air France.666055 / 667824 

Air Indi.. 

Air Lanka .655377/651799 

Alitalia. 625203 

American Airlines.669068 

Arab Wings.894484 

Austrian Atrlines..637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Airways .641430 

China Airlines.637380 

Cathay Pacific./. 624363 

Cyprus Airways...667028 

Egypt Air. 630011 

Emirates Airlines.662141/678321 

gulf Air.653606/656616 

Hungarian Airlines.639295 

P*ria;..637827/644036 

baql Airways. 628596/628598 

J*P*n Air Lmcs .630879 

Korean Airlines... 676624/662236 

Kuwaiti Airlines. 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines .... 643831/2 

Lufthansa.... 601744 

Malaysian Airline.639575/653446 

M.E.A... 636104 

Olympic. 630125/638433 

WA k .i. 625981 

PluUrpplnc Airlines.670155 

Polish. Airlines.;. 625981 

§ a niM.641430/655447 

Royri Jordanian.-. 678321 

S*ena Belgian Airline*.. 675888 

la-.... 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines ....604649 

Singapore. Airlines.... 676177 

Man Airline*.....062111 

SirissAir<a.8.A.)_642943 

Swiii Air....,629831 

Syrun Air,.-.....,....,- 622147 

: JARCOM- Romani«n_-.63?380 

Th«l, Airway*..... -M ; 604649 

i E World Airline 623430 

JuWsh Airlines .......659102 

}«meni* A|iw*y*. 628V75 
Yugoslav AlrUpes...6049U 


Diary 


Activities 


Important Numbers 


Cultural centres 

Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
American Centre Library. 641520 

British Council.636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Goethe Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203* 

Spnnish Cultural Centre.. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centro.665195 

Hussein Youth City.667181/5 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Ammon Mun. Library. 637111 

Univ. of Jordan Library.... 834555 


Rent-a-car 


Cinemas 


Concord. 677420 

Rainbow. 625155 

Plaza. 674111 

Philadelphia. 634144 

Nijoum..675571 

Sports Clubs 

A1 Hussein Sports City.667181 

Orthodox Club.810491 

Royal Automobile Club... 815410 

Royal Shooting Club. 736572 

Royal Chess Club. 673713 

Royal Racing Club.09-801233 

Jordan Bridge Assoc.676990 


Hotels 



... . 668958 

Al-Jabal . 

.606669 

Kada . 

665161/665153 

Al-Labadi . 

.813554 

National. 

.639197/8 

Ncbo. 

. 816792 

Petra. 

. 605501 

Rabbit Amman.... 

. 672424 


.639861 

Al-Samer. 

.771707 

Saldite. 

.625767/621471 

Star. 

. 604904 

Tigar. 

. 671931 

Trust........ 

. 673312 

Al-Waha . 

.674105 

Abu Dcggc. 

.644642/644906 

Amin Jarrar (Avis).6/0498 

Amman. 

. 666327 

Arabian. 

.64135Q 

Avis-Jarrar. 


Budget . 

.604230 

Do'as. 

. 669970 


.660601 


.601350/80 


.674100 

n..ir . 

. 660902 



Amman 

Crown. 

Philadelphia. 

Marriott. 

..798181 

. 663100 

.... 660100 
. 660000 


.665094 

InterContinental. 

Ambassador. 

. 641361 

665186 
.665181 

Middle East. 

. 667150 

. 661121 

Tyche . 

Internationa]. 

San Rock. 

Alia Gateway. 

Amra . 

.661114 

. 841712 

. 813801 

.(08) 51000 
.... 815071 
. 674111 

Aqaba 

. 3 12426 


.314340 


. 314131 


..313521 


. 3 16250 


..314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel. 

..316636 
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Algeria.•.J 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia. 61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 

Sydney 2 ,, 

Austria. 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain.*2 

Belgium.. ** 

Antwerp 3 

Brussels 2 „ 

Rio dc Janeiro 21 

Braz.illla 61 _ 

Bulgaria-:. 

Sofia 2 . 

Canada.... 

Ouawa 613 

Chile. 56 

Santiago 2 ... 

TE£3T. 41 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Prague2 • AS 

Denmark .. • 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 

Copenhagen (Outer) 2 

Ecuador.... 3 

_ Quito 2 , . . 20 

.. 

Dublin 1 ' 

•' Cork 21 mo 

Finland.. 338 

Helsinki0 .. -- 

France —>. 




mmm' 


y .7,.. .<u.. 

Paris 1 

Germany W.*9 

Bonn 288 „ 

Greece. 30 

Alhens/Pirseus 1 

India..... 

Banglore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codes be¬ 
ginning with 1,2,3,4,5,6,7, & 8. 


Indonesia. “ 

Jakarta 21 , 

Italy. 3y . 

1 Rome6 964 . 

Baghdadi 

Japan... : . 

^Tokyo 3 . 

Nairobi 2 . 

Kuwait.. 

Korea...■■■■•■...: BZ 

Seoul 2 . ' ’.‘.I' , 01fl 

Libya...-...--. : rr° . 

Tripoli 21 •••■'dfil ■*" 

Lebanon......... ??r 

Beirut 1 .r ' gri 

Malaysia-.-—r;----"--" 60 

Kuala Lumpur 3 : „ 

Mexico....-.--. ---—... 

Mexico City 5, , . v 

Morocco. 

Fez6 

Rabat 7 V ■ ^ 

Netherlands..., 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen....967 

AlBaydafi 
. Hodeldah 3 
Sanaa 5 
Taiz4 

Nigeria.... 234 

. Lagos I - . 

Norway.................*. 47 

Oslo 2 

Oman.968 

Pakistan. 92 

Karachi 21 
Lahore 42 
Peshawar 521 ’ 

: Rawalpindi/tslamabad 51 

Paraguay.....595 

Asurtcion54 !' 

Pom.....;.. 5L 

Lima 14 

Philippines....... . ....» 63 

Manila 2 

. Poland...48. 

Warsaw 22 

Qatar.;............—. 974 

Romania.... 40 

,s Bucharest 0 ! 

SAudi Arabia .. 966 

■ AUKhobar3 ' 

Al-Madina4 •. -te 1 -' • 

Dammam 3 
. Jeddah 2 •/. , 

Mecca 2 ; 

Rwadh 1 
.SpaGi 

• : Barcelona3 . - 1 .. • 
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Museums 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jcrash 
(4ih to 18th centuries). Tlie Roman 
Theatre. Amman. Opening hours: 9 
a.ni. • 5 p.m. year round.Closed 
Tuesdays.Tel: 651760. 

Jurdun Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excel lent collection of the 
amicjuitics of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal'a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m -5 p.m-).CloscdTues- 
days. Tel: 638795. 

Jordan Notional Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Orientalist artists. Munlazah. Jabal 
Welbdch. Houts 10 a.m. -5:00p.m. 
ClosedTucsdays.Tcl. 630128. 


Churches 


SI. Joseph Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman, Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabnl Wcibdch, 
Tel. 637440. 

De luSulle Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Husscin.Tel. 661757. 

Terrnsancta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Wcibdch, mass in 
Italian every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafieh. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephrium Church: (Syriac 
Orthodox) Ashrafieh. Tel 771751. 


Ashrafieh. Tel 771' 


Amman Internullonol Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southom Baptist School in 
Shmcisani, Tel. 827981. 

Church of the Good Shepherd: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Um As- 
Summaq Tel, 811295. 


Marbella 52 
Majorca 71 

Sri Lanka......94 

Colombo 1 

Sudan......749 

Khartoum 11 

Swcden..v....... 46 

Stockholm 8 

Syria...... 963 

Damascus 11 

Taiwan.... 88(> 

Taipei 2 

Thailand... 66 

Bangkok 2 . i 

Tunisia.......- 216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey...... 9C 

Ankara 4 
. Istanbul 1 

UAE..971 

Abu Dhabi 2 
Ajmap 6 
A1 Ain 3 
Dubai 4 
Fiijairah70 
Ghyalhl 52 
Ras A1 Khaimah 77 
Sharjah 6 

' iJmm A1 Quwaln 6 ' 

UK....:...44 

London (innof 71/outer 81) 

Uruguay.......... 598 

Montevideo 2 •! 

usa..—:. 

; New York 212/718 
Washington 202 

; USSR .I,..-. .... ........ill.;.: 7 

Moscow 09S 

, Venezuela...,.,,.,.,....- 58. 

Caracas 2 

Yugoslavia,,.—.. .——38 




































































































































































































































